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Meeting the banking needs 


of modern business 


Business today demands banking facilities 
on an unprecedented scale. The ability and 
willingness to meet these demands of busi- 
ness characterize the service of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company. Its specialized 
facilities for commercial banking, foreign 
banking, investment banking, savings, and 


trusts are attuned to present day require- 
ments. Banks, investment houses, manu- 
facturers, public utilities, merchants, 
importers and exporters— all are accus- 
tomed to having their widely varying 
requirements met adequately and satisfac- 
torily by this modern banking institution. 


Tutrnors MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Rand M‘Nally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, turns, 
curves, and crossings. Popula- 
tions of cities and towns are given, 
with an index in the margin. Each 
map is folded in a booklet con- 
taining detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel and 
garage information, motor laws, 
etc. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ stationers’ drug stores, and 
news stands. Write for descriptive 
booklets. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
jor every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial MapsHistorical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Population Maps City Guide Maps 


ee: eared 


Readers will confer a favor 
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Where two men. ails yt map a ae 


N June 25, 1807, Napoleon and 
Alexander I of Russia met on a raft 
in the River Niemen and divided up 
several portions of Europe between them. 


Though the changes they agreed on 
proved not to be permanent, every map 
of Europe made since that date in some 
measure bears witness to this event. 


Even the Great War did not quite 
obliterate its influence. For the Treaty 
of Versailles, in making Danzig a free city 
once again, found its precedent here. 


It is thus that the map of any con- 
tinent becomes at once the summary 
and monument of its past. 


Hardly a border line exists on any 
representation of Europe that is not 
suggestive of just some such incident 
as the famous meeting pictured in the 
old print reproduced above. 


Hardly a place name—of city, town, 
province, or nation—that does not call 
to mind some fascinating chapter from 
history, literature or travel. 





An evening with an atlas is a cruise 
by lamp light to distant lands, a review 
of history, a pageant of heroes and 
heroic deeds. 


What book more entertaining, more 
profitable to read? What book consti- 
tutes so inexhaustible a source of intel- 
lectual recreation? 


For you can take up an atlas over 
and over again and each time follow 
a different course through its pages— 
indeed a different course over every 
single page. 

Either an atlas or a globe, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private library. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in the 
making of maps extends to all Rand 
MENally & Company’s greatly varied 
activities. 


RanwD ME&NaLy & GoMIPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-8 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 








San Francisco 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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SSOD SO DOGO HO OO DOSHGOS 


American 
Traveler 
athome 


or 
abroad 


Nor with the little brass or cardboard tags 
that go on luggage—but with the magical sky- 
blue “‘Cheques’’ with which travelers, who know 
how to travel, always “‘Cheque’”’ themselves for 
Personal Service, and their travel funds for 
Safety, before they start on a journey anywhere. 


16,000 of the most progressive Banks in this 
country are local “Chequing” Stations.: It’s a per- 
sonal service these Banks render their traveling 
depositors, since this kind of “Chequing” assures 
their depositors of the most necessary of all travel 
requisites—safe and usable money, and Personal 
Service, everywhere. 


Every train that pulls out of your town, this sum- 
mer, will carry one or more of your depositors 
away on a vacation. Wherever they go, in this 
country quite as much as abroad, they need, will 
appreciate, and are sure to have—safe money 
and “ The Helpful Hand of a Great Service,’’ if 
your Bank “Cheques” them, before they start, with 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers # 








Life Insurance Still Popular 


F you have any doubt in your mind 

as to the continuous popularity of 
life insurance, it would be immediately 
dispelled by the news item which comes 
from New York in which it is stated 
that Jack Warshauer, personally wrote 
362 applications for life in- 
surance in the Brooklyn Life 


Insurance Co. in one day. 
* * * * 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


cussed at a recent meeting of the Fiman- 
cial Advertisers Association including 
the members located in Chieago. 

One member brought out the fact that 
instead of setting a definite amount in 


dollars, his bank has suggested an 
amount equal to two months salary. 
Thus a sliding scale is provided which 


The Searsdale National Bank and Trust Company 


More Truth Than Poetry 


ECENTLY a Chicago bank mailed , 
bill to one of its commercial ey. 
tomers, covering an exchange charge of 
five cents for the collection of a check 
In a few days the bill was returned 
with a nickel clipped to it and accom. 
panied by the following letter: 
“You collected our check 
And you charge us a nickel, 
That’s fair enough, by heek, 
But us you would tickle 





Wonder What He 
Wants It For 
RAND MeNALLY & CO. re- 


cently received an inquiry 
for a copy of the Bankers 
Directory Blue Book from a 
prisoner in a western peniten- 
tiary. 
* * * * 


Business Year For 
Statements 


HE calendar is used as the 

fiscal year in most lines 
of business. In most eases it 
is not the right year on which 
to base financial statements 
for the use of a bank’s eredit 
department. This is revealed 
in an investigation made by 


the University of Illinois 
among prominent business 
men in 60 lines. For ex- 


‘ample, the natural fiscal year 
for the coal business is from 
April 1, to March 31. Wage 
contracts are dated April 1, 
so any changes in production 
cost due to wage changes 
would be more clearly shown 
in the year extending from 
April 1 to March 31. State- 
ments made as of December 
31, are for parts of two sea- 
sons. 

Might it not be well to get in touch 
with your borrowers and discuss the 
subject from this standpoint ? 

* * * * 
6¢ ALL our financial depressions and 
panics have been brought about 
by abuses of credit.”—James H. Tregoe, 
Executive Manager National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


* * aa > 


$500 In The Bank 


S it a wise thing to tell depositors how 
much money they ought to accumulate 

in a savings account? This question has 
arisen thousands of times. It was dis- 
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Offers You 15 Helpful Services 
ee “ . 


ia 


haw 


ipa 


‘This bank invites the accounts 


Travel Service 


Assistance Toward 


Financial Independence 


of Societies, Lodges. social and 


By forgetting to charge us 
For each little half dime 


| 
--a New Facility | 
| 





Travelers © 
and Letters of Credit 
Good the World Over 


Checking Accounts 
With Special Advantages 


The Convenience of a 
Safe Deposit Box in Scarsdale 


a bank clear to the community. 








Approved Security 


—10~ 


Protection for 
Your Future Self 





Investments for Funds 
$1000 to $15,000 


ean ewe 
Veneto: 











Here is an example of a method of making the various services of 
Without illustration, this news- 
paper page was made very attractive as well as understandable. It 
is suggested for a method of handling advertising for banks when a 
great deal of copy seems necessary. 
this advertisement appears easy to read. 


will fit men of different incomes. This 
discussion did not settle the point, 
however, as to whether the bank should 
tell the customer how much money he 
should have on deposit. Perhaps if we 
encourage depositors to work out a re- 
serve plan of their own, this will be met 
with greater appreciation than a sug- 
gestion for a definite amount. 
* * - * 

“BY 1950, whether we like it or not, 

with our cooperation or against it, 
the basic industries of the world will be 
organized on an international scale.”— 
O. H. Cheney, Vice President American 
Exchange Irving Trust Co., New York 
City. 





organizations, special 
founda 





Real Estate Mortgage Loans 


Mee Ware 
Prmment. George A Pull Company 


In spite of the many words, 


And wait until your charges 

Reach a dollar some time. 

Our eashier makes loud hol- 
lers 

About working so long 

Handling cents ’stead of dol- 
lars. 

We will sing a sweet song 

Through the whole live long 
day 

Like the humming of bees 

Round the fresh new mow 
hay, 

If only your auditor would 
please 

To save these things till the 
month’s end 

So that we could a whole dol- 
lar send.” 


The bank officer who han- 
dled the correspondence knows 
the executives of the company 


intimately. He replied 

follows: 

“In opening up the morning 
mail, 


We find your little ditty. 

It grieves us to hear your tale, 

For it really is a pity 

To have you holler, kick, aul 
scorn 

A little charge 

For services performed. 

In explanation of the fact, 

You know as well as we, 

That we exert considerable tact 

In extracting your fee. 

The Clearing House lays down the rik 

And tells us what to do 

With their laws we never fool, 

So that’s a horse on you. 

The collection charge goes thru each dij 

On the checks that are lodged here, 

And all our customers must pay, 

On this you need not fear. 

But, as we reread your little rhyme, 

We note with mirth and pleasure 

It’s not the charge so much as time- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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To officers of 
corporations 
The Equitable acts in 


the following corporate 
trust capacities: 


{1.] 











a As trustee under mort- 
: gages and deeds of trust, 
a © securing bonds of rail- 
I road, public utility and 
er: industrial corporations. 
a, { 2. } 
. As transfer agent and 
; registrar of stock. (Jn 
the transfer of even a single 
es share of stock there are 
thirty-five separate steps. 
5 Each one of them is vital W . 
to a proper transfer; if a hen corporations 
iol single error is made, con- ° ° 
fusion, loss of time and list their stock on the 
| expense will result.) ; 
ong 
13.1] New York Stock Exchange 
- As depositary under pro- 
<5 i ig seabed One of the requirements of listing is the 
ud | under plans of reorgani- : 
zation of railroad, public appointment of a New York Transfer Agent. 
the “ye . . 
tilit d industrial , ; ‘ 
. ceauedions. —— The highly organized corporate trust service 
4.) | of The Equitable assures the proper execution 
- . of this phase of business for your customers 
ol As agent and depositary , ; ‘ 
© for voting trustees. and depositors. It is available to local banks 
i (5. | wishing to amplify their own services. Read the 
- aa ;' column at the left... then send for our book- 
S$ assignee or receiver : 
for corporations under let, The Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
" action for the protection Transfer Agent. 
of creditors. 
. { 6. ] | HE E 
As fiscal agent for the T ae OQUITABLE 
payment of bonds, and 
iis of staese, om. TRUST COMPANY 
nicipalities and corpora- OF NEW YORK 
tions. | 37 WALL STREET 
™ _ 
' : ; Cnuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street, Telephone: State 8312 
Without incurring any 
obligation consult the DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
in nearest nities of The Battimore + PuiraperpHia + San Francisco + ATLANTA 
. Equitable with regard to FOREIGN OFFICES: Lonpon + Paris + Mexico City 
any of the services ren- Home Orrice, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 
dered by our Corporate direct private wire with Chicago office. 
Trust Department. Total resources more than $475,000,000 
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The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Of the 350 Buffalo factories 
employing 40 or more persons, Ba 
185 bank with The Marine. Bo 


™ MARINE , 
TRUST GOMPANY . 


OF BUFFALO ¢ 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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MINIMIZE DEBTS WRITTEN OFF 


The experience of a manager of a Canadian branch bank 
in handling customers whose credit is questionable 


AST week a friend was appointed to 

take charge of a new branch. “Has 
your stationery and equipment arrived ?” 
I inquired. “Yes,” he said, smiling a 
queer smile, “And the blighters sent me 
not one but Registers of Debts 
Written Off.” 

The manager of a new branch has 
troubles enough, without being handed 
two big books in which to record “charge 
offs.” 

“What do you mean, Debts Written 
Off,” he frowns, “we're not going to 
have any of that sort of thing around 
here.” 

The general manager of a large Cana- 
dian bank said in a publie speech, “Show 
me the banker who has never lost any 
money, and I’ll show you the banker 
who hasn’t the business he ought to 
have.” 

So it seems that D. W. 0.’s are as 
certain as death—and sometimes, rela- 
tively, just as serious. We cannot re- 
fuse to recognize them any more than 
we ean disown selfish and unworthy 
thoughts. About all we can do is to keep 
them within bounds. 

Some years ago when so many banks 
were being opened that there were not 
the trained men to run them, a young 
acquaintance of mine was sent to open 
anew branch in the suburbs. Eight 
months later, on a visit home, he dropped 
in at my office. 

“Business, did you say!” he rejoiced. 
“How is it! Say, boy! Our people 
hardly thought it was worth while open- 
ing at West Heights, but we’ve shown 
them! We've whooped ’er up. I joined 
everything. I had two dandy clerks and 
I made them get out and mix. We 
brought in the customers from anywhere 
We could get them.” 

me snags?” T ventured. 

We had a couple of forgeries, and 
one fellow stung us with a bum check.” 
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By PERCY GOMERY 


Of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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THREE POINTS ON 
CHARGE-OFFS 


“It has been calculated 
that the loss of $100 neces- 
sitates the successful loan- 
ing of $40,000 to recoup.” 

“Don’t stop working: 
when a debt has been 
written off. Many have 
been collected in part or 
in full, years after they 
have been written off.” 

“One’s success in realiz- 
ing on old debts is some- 
times almost entirely a 
matter of mental atti- 
tude.” 





Then his voice rose again on wings of 
happiness. “Loans too. We've got 
forty thousand out.” 

“All good stuff?” 


Five Per Cent Bad Loans 

“There’s only $2,000 I don’t think 
we'll collect. That’s only five per cent 
though.” 

In these days of ever-decreasing ban. 
profits, it has been calculated that the 
loss of $100 necessitates the successful 
leaning of $40,000 to recoup. In years 
to come, a real manager of that branch 
would have to get $800,000 worth ot 
good new business in order to get a fresn 
start. 

To own up to making a bad loan is 
annoying; to refuse to own it is of course 
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dangerous. In Canada, for a_ great 
many years, the term “Past due |. bills” 
covered a heap of troubles (sometimes a 
heap of rubbish), until our watchful 
government or our still more watchful 
head offices enacted that this item on 
the bank’s statement: must be divided 
into “Past due bills” (items casually 
overdue) and “Non-eurrent loans.” The 
last term refers to loans on which legal 
action had been commenced, on which no 
interest has been collected for two years, 
in connection with which formal demand 
for payment has been made and the bank 
has taken steps to possess itself of pro- 
perty represented in security, or when 
the borrower has made an abandonment 
of estate. 


Judging the Worthiness of Customers 


Some of us (even after we have had 
enough experience to know better) un- 
consciously suppose ‘that a bad debt is 
blood-relation to a bad man, that the 
borrower intends the debt shall be bad 
while he is being handed the money. 

Nothing could be more misleading. 
The proportion, in my city at least, of 
men asking bank loans with criminal in- 
tent, or even insincere intent, is very 
small. The ability to size up such ap- 
plicants should be common to all busi- 
ness men and bears only a secondary 
relation to bank training. I have known 
high-school girls who possessed the 
faculty to perfection. 

But to judge of the sincere borrower’s 
worthiness to have the money, to pre- 
vision his future behaviour from his 
past acts, to caleulate the suecess or 
failure of his plans, and those plans in 
relation to the forthcoming status of 
trade and of the national situation—in 
short to tell his fortune more accurately 
than he can see it—that is the test as to 
whether you and I are mere custodians 
of money or bankers. 
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One customer of mine, a promoter- 
trader sort of chap, enjoyed a credit of 
$5,000. Noting one day that his only 
existing note matured the next Satur. 
day, I resolved to choose that oceasion 
to close down. It would require adroit 
and determined handling, especially if 
we were to retain the account and its 
substantial incidental profits; but the 
man had not done so well of late, and 
the local depression was not over. 


On Saturday morning [ was stricken 
with a ghastly headache and had to lie 
down in one of the clerks’ apartments 
upstairs. I opened my eyes to find the 
customer standing over me. He had 
asked the teller for permission to seek 
me out. He wanted to take up the $1,000 
note and discount a fresh one for $2,500 
“for 15 days.” I was so much “all in” 
that I postponed tackling him for the 
two weeks. We were 11 years collecting 
that $2,500. 


But it was all collected. That’s the 
point: it was a D. W. O. and was then 
recovered. 


Collecting Debts Written Off 


There is a mighty temptation, when 
an account is definitely written off, to 
forget it and turn to something else. 
But I’m coming to think that this is the 
point at which to commence your real 
work on it. Anything you get now is 
velvet, found money, a real achievement! 

One’s success in realizing on old debts 
is sometimes almost entirely a matter 
of mental attitude. A new bank man- 
ager may be successful in collecting 
several D. W. O.’s that his predecessor 
had given up, and, as a result, be im- 
mediately rated a better collector. This 

1ay not be the case. Quite possibly the 
old manager could have exchanged banks 
with the new man and collected his “un- 
collectible” notes. Sort of new broom 
business. 


Suppose the cashier of a Minnesota 
bank, for example, reads this and says, 
How about that old note of Brown and 
his raseally son? For five years I’ve 
taken it for dead, but this morning I'll 
try feeling like a new man. As such I'll 
forget all the negative things of the past 
that have hampered me and concentrate 
on search for a positive avenue.” 

Last summer I had a letter from a 
branch 800 miles away. John Alexan- 
der, it set forth, was a debtor in the sum 
of $1,700 and interest; he had moved 
into our district; would we look him up 
and endeavor to get an offer of settle- 
ment. . 

John was away at his business, but I 
had a pleasant talk with his wife. I 
was not resentful because I knew nothing 
to be resentful about; I didn’t threaten 
because I felt quite sure I couldn’t carry 
out. Still, I had come from the bank 
(the almost forgotten bank); the bank 
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had instructed me to collect. Doubtless 
John would like to get rid of this obli- 
gation, and the present might well be 
the best opportunity we would ever have. 
The good offices of an intermediary 
friendly to both sides might be just 
what was wanted. 


Rather to my surprise John ealled 
next day and I told him how anxious the 
bank was nowadays to promote good 
times by extending the hand of coopera- 
tion and compromise to enterprising men 
fettered by the past. 

Gradually, smilingly, but firmly I sug- 
gested that he pay $500. “But,” he 
stipulated emphatically, “I ain’t makin’ 
no account payments. This is final.” 
In this I told him he was within his 
rights, but if he would put up the actual 
money with his offer it would strengthen 
my hand very much in speaking for him. 
We opened a private account in his name 
and mine jointly and I gave him a let- 
ter confirming the conditions. 


Our distant branch wrote in terms 
that brimmed with tears of joy. The 
Alexander debt had been written off 12 
years before and had come to light only 
in a review of the whole register. 

In that same 1914 break-up a builder 
named Samuel Jackman left me with an 
unpaid note of $600. We got judgment 
by default, then traced him by our in- 
quiry system across the continent to his 
anchorage in an eastern American city. 
At considerable expense we got judg- 
ment against him there, but he took ref- 
uge under the Bankruptey Act. Never- 
theless, each year that the reports showed 
him doing better we hit him up again. 

He hid his assets in his wife’s name, 
but we kept bravely on. Each time Mr. 
Jackman turned with complacent smile 
from contemplation of his latest piece 
of good luck, he found the spectre of the 
past bobbing up. Just recently he has 
agreed to a definite plan whereby he 
pays $100 a month. 

I cannot at the moment remember 
ever having sued a man except for one 
thing: refusing to let us hear from him. 
When your debtor ignores your appeal- 
ing motions, go after him. It is the 
only language he comprehends. 


Handling a Confirmed Procrastinator 


A middle-aged lady I shall call Miss 
West was given, during my absence the 
$100 loan I had refused her. By super- 
human effort we got the debt down to 
$45 and then, two years of silence. 
Finally, by dint of a stiff legal prod I 
got her into the office. 

“Mr. Manager,” she wept, pinning a $5 
bill to my desk with two firm finger- 
points, “I’ve brought you this to prove 
my honest intentions. It’s all the money 


I have in the world—borrowed from a 
friend. The people I live with really 
Some neighbors 


need my board money. 


have asked me to buy a bottle of megj. 
cine for a sick child. Can you take this 
money from me?” 

“Yes, you bet your life I can!” rege. 
ing out so smartly that the finger-points 
pressed too late. 

And the funny thing is that this brokp 
Miss West’s long-suffering camel's back 
For eight succeeding weeks she brought 
in $5 bills and not only did we par 
square, but the lady expressed a wis; 
to re-open her account. 

When the lawyer is the banker’s over. 
due debtor a fight to the death may be 
expected. Mine was a lawyer who was 
debarred from practicing. At this point 
in our relations I had whittled a $209 
loan down to $70. And there it stuck 
through summer’s heat and winter’s eold, 
waiting for one of us to die. That isn't 
a figure of speech, either. 

Finally, after opening a fresh bar. 
rage on him for some months, I learned 
of a new job he had secured, and pre. 
pared to issue a nice firmly-worded 
garnishee order. On the Monday mom- 
ing this was to be done I read of his 
death in an automobile accident. For 
me, the thing was such a wallop that I 
at first strongly suspected him of doing 
it intentionally. 

That debt is now fully and finally 
written off because, unfortunately, I 
have no friend on whom I ean depend 
in the present domicile of my debtor. 


Why Some Bankers Have Fewer Losses 


Undoubtedly we waste much time and 
worry pursuing debtors who never pay. 
So, on the face of it, does the govern- 
ment get nothing but trouble going after 
the irredeemable criminal. But life for 
the law-abiding is better for it, and for 
the law-breaker worse. Bankers do not 
do it because it is a sworn duty. They 
de not do it to help other banks. But 
they do help other banks every time 
they make harder the transgressor’s way. 


And that’s that. Get what consola- 
tion you ean out of it. 

But how is it that some bankers have 
fewer D. W. O.’s than other more ¢a 
pable bankers? 

Years ago an astute manager was dis- 
coursing with me on the merits of a 
idol of his who had risen to a high pos 
tion. “He may not have any great braia 
for selecting the very best loans and 
that sort of thing, but, after all, it’s not 
needed. I’m not even sure he’s any great 
judge of human nature. But he’s got 
a tremendously human nature himself. 

“His subordinates and his customers 
have always been for him. They 
ways will be. There isn’t a clerk Lo 
his office who, if the boss made a mi 
take, wouldn’t willingly take the blame 
for him if the clerk could do it. And 
it stands to reason it must be the same 
with his customers.” 
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A METHOD FOR TESTING YOUR 





TRUST LITERATURE 


How to find out what copy will have the best ap- 
peal. The splendid results from a simple plan 


R. JONES, in through 

his morning mail, opened an en- 
velope and pulled out a booklet that had 
on it, “Carrying Out Your Instructions, 
Mr. Jones.” 

Two things held his attention, first, 
his name was actually printed on the 
page and second, a photograph was 
pasted on the cover above the title. 

He read the title and 
quickly turned over the page 
to see what it was all about. ee. 
Here the message gradually 
led up to the matter of the 
appointment of executors 
and trustees, the advantage 
of naming a corporate body 
rather than a wife or an in- 
dividual as executor, and 
explaining the title and pic- 
ture. He pulled out his 
drawer where he kept his 
personal papers and laid it 
away for more thorough 
reading when at leisure. 

This was the actual ex- 
perience of a large propor- 
tion of 2,000 special mailing 
pieces sent out by one of 


going 





Chieago’s largest outlying 
banks. Trust advertising 


that went straight into the 
personal file rather than 
into the waste basket, where 
spare moments would allow 
its more careful perusal. 

What was there about this 
small booklet that called 
forth this attention? Why 
did everyone keep this piece 
of trust advertising lying 
around on his desk while 
most advertising is given 
eursory inspection? How 
was the copy written? Was 
there any scientific assem- 
bling of layout, copy and ty- 
pography to get these re- 
sults? The answer is “Yes.” 
_A new trust officer had 
just been appointed and in 
conference with the adver- 
tising manager, was planning a trust 
publicity program for the year. There 
was a high class mailing list of some 
2,000 trust prospects composed of the 
larger commercial and savings customers, 
large security holders and trust depart- 
ment customers. It was decided to use 
& booklet which was to be mailed out for 
the first advertising effort. 

A tentative outline was as follows: 

1. Subject—a widow and her estate, 


By MURLIN HOOVER 
Assistant Cashier, Reliance State Bank 
Chicago 


using “happy” copy rather than the 
negative appeal. 
2. Illustration—an actual picture of 


the trust officer together with the widow, 
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Every trust prospect received one of these booklets with 
his own name printed on the front and an actual photograph 
of the trust officer and a customer. 
was written by six people. 
25 people who voted for the one each thought best. 


a splendid method for introducing the 
new officer to the bank’s customers. 
3. Personalized—using the prospect’s 
name in print on the front of the booklet. 
4. Copy, actually tested on prospects 
before it is printed. 


How the Photos Were Made 
A commercial photographer was en- 
gaged to superintend the sittings and tak- 
ing of the photograph of the trust officer. 









Copy for the booklet 
Each piece was then presented to 


A “widow” was chosen from among the 
employes. The “widow” obtained mourn- 
ing attire and the sittings began. 

The stage was set in the trust depart- 
ment, at the desk of the trust officer. 
Eighteen different poses were taken. 
The picture selected shows the trust 
officer reading the will to the young 
widow. The attention of both is well 
foeused on the center spot 
and most important feature, 
the will. 

This widow is shown with 
a pleased though sad expres- 
sion. Much attention was 
given to this expression of 
the widow, as it was felt 
that neither a smiling nor a 
tearful widow was to be de- 
sired. A middle course be- 
tween these two was the re- 
sult. The trust officer was 
placed so that his profile was 
a prominent part of the pic- 
ture, together with his name 
plate being conspicuously 
displayed. 


How the Copy Was 
Prepared 


Then the big problem, 
that of copy, was under- 
taken. It was not thought 
advisable to write a large 
number of pieces of copy 
from which one was to be 
selected. This is wasteful 
and unscientific and some- 
L times very costly. But a few 
/ pieces of copy written by 
different individuals that 
would reflect their personal- 
ity and viewpoint were ob- 
tained. 

After some four weeks, six 
pieces of copy were ready. 
It is interesting to know who 
wrote them. The trust of- 
ficer wrote one, the advertis- 
ing manager wrote one, two 
were submitted by a well 
known woman copy writer, and one from 
the largest syndicated bank advertising 
service in the country. These six pieces 
made up some very high class trust copy. 

The next problem was to put this 
copy to a test to determine which one 
of the six should be used. In deciding 
this, each piece of copy was typewritten 
on plain paper and numbered. These 
six sheets, together with the photograph 
to be used, were presented to 25 people. 
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How the Vote Stood 


Occupation of Person Ist 


Merchant 

Housewife 

Real Estate Dealer 
eT RCC TEE ES ee : 
Bocety WOMAN 2... .s.scccseccae ‘ 
Business Man 

Bank President 

Salesman 

Stenographer (mother) 

Druggist 

Telephone Girl (married) 
Department Store Owner ........ y 
Printer 


Preacher 

SON PORNO os ses tdscisdscncewan p 
Sehool Teacher 

Accountant 

PN as ita cS came . 
Advertising Man 

Business Man 

Housewife 

Bond Salesman 

SEE, one awwnn. cae abn dies aaeee 


Care was taken in the selection of the 
people to pass on this material. Only 
those that were tvpical of the prospect 
list were used. They were asked to read 
all the six pieces, keeping in mind the 
story told by the photograph. After 
reading all the copy each person was 
requested to make a first choice, second 
choice, and so on until the six were de- 
cided upon. 

Table 1, presented here, shows how the 
25 persons interviewed, ranked the copy. 

The final computation was then made 
to determine the rank of the six pieces 
of copy. The rank was tabulated as 
shown in Table 2. 


How the Best Copy Was Found 
Final rank was determined by multi- 
plying the number of times each copy 
fell in each place by the place or rank. 
That is, copy No. 2 was ranked first 
place by 13 persons, 1x13+13; four 
persons placed it second 2x4=8; third 
place by two people, 3x2=6; fourth 
place by one, 4x1=4; fifth place by five, 
5x5=25 and sixth place by none. Add- 
ing all these sums gives the final rank 
of 56 points. 
Ist place 
2nd place 
3rd _ place 
4th place 
5th place 
6th place 


Copy number 2 was then the universal 
choice of the 25 to whom these six pieces 
of copy were submitted. It would be 
interesting to note in passing, that by 
selecting the women’s choices and tab- 
ulating the results, gave number 4 copy 
first place. That was the copy written 


Copy 
Copy 
Copy No. 
Copy No. 
Copy No. 
Copy No. 


2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
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by the woman copy writer. This seems 
to prove that if you want to appeal to 
women, copy can best be written by one 
of their sex. As the mailing list con- 
tained the names of only a few women, 
this copy was not considered. 

Each of the 25 people who read this 
copy was asked to suggest a title, with 
the result that some very good ones were 
offered. The ten best were: 


Selecting the Best Title 


Friend and Counselor 
Your Widow 
Carrying Out Your Instructions 
Speaking of Your Wife 
Protected 
6. Your Widow and Your Substitute 
7. Your Wife as a Widow 
8. After You Are Gone 
9. The Reading of Your Will 
10. Your Wife As An Executive 
After the selection of the illustration, 
copy and title, it was a simple matter for 


the advertising manager to complete the 
job. Hand lettering, an artist’s drawing 
or two, and special borders added to this 
folder’s attractiveness. In due time this 
trust folder was printed, personalized, 
and mailed out, and the department pre. 
pared to check results. 


Benefits from the Plan 


What were the direct benefits of the 
laboratory method of testing this copy? 
Here are some of them and they stil] 
are coming in at this late date. Previous 
to this mailing the department was re- 
ceiving six to eight wills a month in 
which the bank was named trustee or 
executor. After the mailing, this num- 
ber jumped to 20 wills a month, an in- 
crease of 300 per cent. 

But that was not all; unsolicited ap- 
pointments came in from lawyers who, 
in writing wills, had named the bank as 
either trustee or executor. Several liy- 
ing trusts were obtained as well as the 
appointment as trustee for three large 
subdividers in handling their finaneing 
of property sold on the installment plan. 

But the most surprising result was 
the reception received by the trust officer 
when making personal calls on this pros- 
pect list. Invariably the prospect asked 
his caller in, explaining that he had re 
ceived a folder from the bank and reeog- 
nized who was calling. 


Why Customers Save the Book 


Nine out of every ten would pull out 
the folder and say they had saved it 
because it had such an appeal, was so 
human and because their name appeared 
on it. This would give the trust officer 
his lead to go directly into the purpose 
of his call. This folder proved the best 
of ealling cards and gave the trust officer 
an entree into many places where he 
otherwise would not have been able to 
penetrate without weeks and months of 
good-will calling. 

Putting trust advertising to the lab- 
oratory test will show real results for 
the extra time and labor spent in this 
fashion. 


Table 2. Number of Votes for Each Advertisement 


Rank Given By 


Each Individual Copy No. 1 Copy No. 2 Copy No. 3 Copy No. 4 Copy No. 5 Copy No. 6 














Total points. . . 
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COOPERATIVE BANK ADVERTISING 


How eight banks have improved banking conditions and increased 
profits by educating customers with advertising. 


WHY stir up the thing any more?” 

said a clearing house manager, 
not long ago, when a suggestion was 
made that the loeal banks in a eity, 
having adopted the charge” 
over a year ago, should continue adver- 
tising educationally and cooperatively 
on commercial banking. 

Well, stirring up things can be made 
to pay, if the right stirrer is used and 
the stirring is in the right direction. 
The manager was shown how another 
city, in the wake of a service charge 
campaign, is conducting a campaign ol 
follow-up for a solid year, every day in 
the year—without mentioning the serv- 
ice charge in a single instance. 

The eight commercial banks of Bing- 
hamton, City, and Endicott, 
prosperous up-state cities of New York 
and with 105,000 aggregate population, 
have advertised cooperatively for about 
five years. This beeame possible through 
the friendly spirit existing among the 
banks working together “all for 
for all.” 

A piece of copy in the previous 
campaign had told the public how first 
the banks had conducted an advertising 
campaign to educate the public not tu 
buy worthless stock. It was estimated 
that, as a result, this campaign averted 
losses of at least a million dollars. A 
second series, following a disastrous 
local fire, urged proper fire insurance. 
Then came the account analysis an: 
service charge idea. 


“service 


Johnson 


one 


A Campaign on Banking Credit 

Mr. John C. O’Byrne, vice president 
of the Citizens Bank of Binghamton 
diseussed with a street car advertising 
representative the advisability of a car 
advertising campaign on the subject of 
improving credit standing through a 
worth-while bank balance. It was to be 


By CLAUD CHILTON 


a friendly campaign on some very 
“touchy” subjects, and in plain talk, but 
handled with finesse, and if possible ae- 
eompanied by human interest illustra- 
tions. 


The 


slashed 


two men wrote and_ slashed, 
rewrote, until there was 
bern this campaign? Some of the ad- 


vertisiag men who saw it thought the 


and 


facilities were tapped in order to ob- 
tuin ideas for illustrations and for final 
advice on the texts. There resulted eight 
sets of ecards, six of which were suitably 
illustrated. 


Merchandising Credit 


In a word, these banks are merehan- 
dising their chief profit-making pro- 
duet—credit, to the general publie—and 
on a proper basis, and keeping the sub- 
ject continually alive, before the eyes 


This is one of the series of car cards that increased checking account bal- 
ances in the banks paying for the campaign. 


overdraft card was a trifle “negative” 
but the bankers said, “We must have 
Fg 

That, however, was not the whole 
basis of the campaign. It was only an 
extra “punch.” The real message was 
to the depositor who had never appreci- 
ated what bankers have to say of de- 
positors who earry insufficient balances, 
no matter how honest the depositors 
are, when the question of financial 
standing, responsibility and answering 
credit inquiries come into play. 

The ear advertising organization’s 


AValuable Banking Hint: 


Overdrawing your 
bank account 


impairs your credit and 


tarnishes your good name 


Few things can harm your 

reputation more than having 

your check returned marked 
“Insufficient Funds” 


Fewer overdrafts have occurred in the cooperating banks that paid for 
this street car card and others similar to it. 


of the multitudes daily, in an easily- 
read, pictorial-color presentation. 


An officer of a large trust company. 
handling only a trust business said the 
other day that commercial banking is 
about the most important business sub- 
ject Americans could learn. We are a 
nation of fair-minded people and when 
the banks talk to us business-wise, we 
appreciate it. In cities where service 
charges are being installed, advertising 
is doing a good job in aequainting the 
public with the why and wherefore. 
Here in the “Valley,” in up-state New 
York, it is giving the public an exten- 
sion course in personal and _ business 
credit-building, and that becomes prac- 
tical immediately when the banks them- 
selves operate on a _ proven-profitable, 
commercial basis. 


Henry Schultheis, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Dale, Wis. has resigned 
on account of ill health. 


The name of the British American 
Bank, San Francisco has been changed 
to the Bank of Montreal. The institu- 
tion is a subsidiary of the Bank of 
Montreal and the change in name has 
been made so that it may be identified 
definitely with the parent institution. 
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IMPORTANT COURT DECISIONS 


ON SAFE DEPOSIT LOSSES 


Why banks have had to pay large sums for losses 
on customers’ valuables left in the bank’s care 


ee approximating $6,000 
were awarded in a jury trial for 
the loss of the contents of safe deposit 
boxes, by the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, in the case of Haugen v. First 
National Bank of Poulsbo (244 Pae. 
574). 

The bank was entered through a rear 
window, the vault door eut open, and 
the safe deposit boxes rifled. Action 
was brought by plaintiff Haugen for 
himself and several assignors, against 
the bank to recover damages for the loss 
of valuables stored in the vault. 


The grounds for recovery were that 
the bank held out to the plaintiff and to 
the publie generally, that it had for rent 
safe deposit boxes in its vault, as a safe 
place for the deposit of money and se- 
curities. Plaintiff deposited securities 
and they were stolen. 


The court mentioned plaintiff’s eon- 
tention that the burglary was rendered 
easy of accomplishment by the neglect 
in leaving a rear window in the bank un- 
fastened, and the fact that its vault doors 
were constructed of soft, thin metal and 
the boxes provided with old, out-of- 
date, insecure locks; and failure to have 
a burglar alarm system as advertised 
and held out to the public. 





By HARRY M. HOOVER 


Manager, Central Safety Deposit Vaults 
Chicago 


Appellant contended that an adver- 
tisement published in 1910 (twelve years 
prior to the burglary) in a local paper 
was too remote and was not proper 
evidence to be admitted. 
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There are many things aside from safety that attract customers to your 
vaults. The beauty of the building and the vault and the conveniences inside 
the bank are among the most potent advertising appeals. 
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The advertisement reads as follows: 
“Do not keep valuables or important 
papers in the house. The fire bug or the 
burglar may not be far off. Proteet 
yourself and rent one of our safety 
boxes. They cost only $3 per year and 
are absolutely fire and burglar proof. 
When convenient, call and take a look 
at them.” 

The court, however, held that in view 
of the fact that the bank has since 1910 
constantly held out to the public the 
renting of boxes as a branch of its busi- 
ness and invited the public to rent boxes 
in its vault, appellant’s rights were not 
prejudiced by the admissibility of this 
evidence. 

There are very few of us, if any, who 
have not at some time in the past ad- 
vertised, absolute safety, in connection 
with our business and for this reason I 
shall quote a paragraph from this deci- 
sion which is an interesting bit of dic- 
tum. The court said: 

“It probably is true that this par- 
ticular advertisement did not induce 
respondent and his assignors to rent the 
boxes, but it seems plain that they were 
induced to rent boxes and make de 
posits of money and securities therein 
by a standing invitation of substan- 
tially the same import, held out by the 
bank to them and to the public ever 
since the publication of this advertise- 
ment.” 

The court reads into the record an- 
other advertisement published in a local 
paper in 1911 and contends that this 
was but a further invitation, in more 
general terms, for the public to continue 
to patronize all branches of its business. 
Referring to the bank the advertisement 
reads: “Its cash and securities are in- 
sured against burglary and theft. It 
also has a burglar alarm system. It is 
backed by men of financial and moral 
responsibility. It has resources of $95, 
000 and deposits of $80,000 at present.” 


Objection was made to admitting as 
evidence the bank statement of resources 
and liabilities which appeared about 
one month prior to the burglary, on the 
ground that it unnecessarily exposed the 
bank’s wealth; this was not sustained by 
the court, because the statement was per- 
tinent to the issue in showing the 
amount of securities actually kept o 
hand, inasmuch as testimony was 1D 
troduced to prove that the bank kept 
a very small amount of its ow 
securities in its vault; over half of 
the total assets being held in the vault 
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of a large Seattle bank and a large per- 
centage of the balance hypotheeated as 
collateral, leaving actually on hand 
about $9,000 out of $139,000 in securities 
kept in its own vault; and this was held 
to be not wholly foreign to the question 
of the safety of the bank’s vault and the 
knowledge of its officers with reference 
thereto. 

The opinion said “Had these evidences 
of the bank’s wealth been the only ob- 
ject of their own introduction as ev- 
idence, they would not be admissible as 
such, but taken as they were together 
with other facts, they should be ad- 


mitted. 


A Loss on Safe Keeping 


Another case is that of Kubli v. First 
National Bank of Pleasantville, which 
was reviewed by the Supreme Court of 
lowa (186 N. W. 421), wherein plaintiff 
appeals from a directed verdict in favor 
of the defendant bank. 

The evidence showed that plaintiff's 
bonds were kept by the bank in a filing 
ease inside the vault but not inside the 
steel safe where defendant bank kept its 
own and other securities belonging to 
other customers. An advertisement 
which had appeared in a local newspaper 
was rejected as evidence by the lower 
court but its rejection was held to be re- 
versible error. 


The advertisement read: “The First 
National Bank Bond Service. Should 
you find it necessary to dispose of your 
Liberty Bonds, we will pay you the cur- 
rent market price, paying you in eash 
therefor. Or, if you desire to leave your 
bonds with us for safekeeping, we will 
issue you a receipt for them and assume 
full responsibilty.” The remainder of 
the advertisement does not concern us in 
this discussion and I have therefore 
omitted it. 

Burglars opened the vault and broke 
into the filing case but the steel safe was 
not opened. The court said: “We are 
disposed also to hold that the court 
erred in ruling out the evidence relating 
to the advertised offer of the bank to 
receive such deposits. We so hold, not 
beeause the advertised offer affords in 
itself any right of action to the plaintiff, 
but it is quite a material cireumstance 
tending to show that the bank was act- 
ing as a depository of bonds and solicit- 
ing business of that kind and that the 
taking or holding of plaintiff’s bonds 
Was not an isolated or exceptional in- 


stanee outside of its ordinary line of 
business. 


Verbal Statements Lost This Case 


The ease of Sporsem v. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Poulsbo, (233 Pac. Rep. 
641) coneerns the same burglary as 
that in the Haugen case (first mentioned ) 
and the statement is made by the justice 
who wrote the opinion that the ques- 
tions in the Haugen case are controlled 





largely by the decision in this Sporsem 
case. 

In the trial, the lower court took the 
ease from the jury at the conclusion of 
the plaintiff’s testimony and dismissed 
the suit, and the plaintiff Sporsem ap- 
pealed from the judgment. ‘We find the 
facts are the same as in the. other case, 
the court saying that the bank leased 
safe deposif boxes and advertiséd in the 
local paper thus: 








HARRY M. HOOVER 


T is dangerous to advertise 
your vaults as absolutely 


safe. Many banks have lost 
large amounts in suits in 


which they ‘have been alleged 
to have misrepresented the 
safety of the vault. It would 
seem that the word “safety” 
as a noun should never be 
used in advertising of a safe 
deposit vault. 


SS ee 


“There is no reason why you should 
run the risk of losing your valuables 
and papers through fire and theft. Rent 
a safe deposit box. They are only $3.00 
per year, and we have plenty of them.” 

The case was reversed and remanded 
on several errors established by appel- 
lant which do not particularly concern 
us, but the ease is of value because 
of the inferred reference to verbal ad- 
vertising. 

Inquiry was made of a witness as to 
what the president of the bank had said 
upon a certain occasion with reference 
to safety appliances and the safety of 
his vault and its door at that time. Ob- 
jection to the question was sustained 
and the upper court called this error 
for the reason that it is proper to in- 
quire into a matter of whether the presi- 
dent appreciated the insecurity of the 
vault and the liability of it to be entered 
by burglars. 

Without venturing an opinion as to 
how far reaching these statements of 
the court may be extended, it does seem 
to logically follow that we in the safety 
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deposit business must be somewhat 
guarded in the assertions which we 
make to our prospective patrons, espe- 
cially so if we have not the physical 
plant to back them up. 

To advertise means to inform; to 
notify; to give notice to; to make known. 
The common usage of the term leads 
one to think of written or printed work 
but we must take in the full scope of its 
meaning and pay heed to the spoken 
word as well. 

In the case of McCabe v. Interstate 
Company we find the court using the 
word “tactics.” The meaning of “tae- 
ties” is: any system or method of pro- 
cedure. Therefore when applied to the 
advertising methods of vaults or ware- 
houses it too must refer to all kinds of 
advertising. While it is probably true 
that much that the court has said may 
rightly be termed “dictum,” yet the fact 
remains that it was said by the court 
after thoroughly reviewing the case in 
all its phases and we must give it the 
consideration that it merits. 

In the United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia in the case 
of Blah v. Blah, the court commented 
upon this statement: “Securely locked 
in a fire-proof safe at night.” What 
about the statements we so frequently 
make concerning our non-burnable, 
drill-proof, bomb-proof steel, ete.? 
Should we not concern ourselves about 
the trend of these court decisions? Has 
“eustom of the trade” no bearing upon 
advertising? It would appear from the 
decisions of the courts, in the face of 
the fact that such advertising-is quite a 
common practice, especially among the 
smaller banks, that custom has little or 
no bearing upon the court decisions. 


Letterhead Advertising 


The case of Interstate Forwarding 
Company v. McCabe, et al. (285 S. W. 
920) was an appeal from the District 
Court of Dallas county, Texas. A suit 
to recover damages for loss by fire of 
household goods, furniture and wearing 
apparel. Judgment for the plaintiff 
was affirmed. The following facts 
were permitted to be shown as evidence 
before the jury: 

Mrs. MeCabe was asked these ques- 
tions: “Have you seen any advertise- 
ments of any kind of this defendant? 
Will you state whether or not you have 
seen any advertisements of any kind 
wherein they hold themselves out as 
having a fire-proof warehouse?” 

Her answer was: “I saw a letterhead 
in the house of Mr. Blank. It was a 
letterhead I was unable to get. Re- 
cently I have seen a check or tag.” 

The court found no reversible error 
in this case. 

In the ease of Moore v. First National 
Bank of Benson in the Supreme Court, 
of Pennsylvania (135 Atl. 114) an ap- 
peal was made from the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Somerset county in an 
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action whereby Ira J. Moore prevaiied 
against this bank and the decision was 
affirmed. 

Moore sought to recover the value of 
securities belonging to him and _ stolen 
by burglars from his safe deposit box 
in defendant bank. The bank is located 
in Holsopple, Pennsylvania, a_ small 
town of nearly 500 inhabitants. The 
town had electric lighted streets, but no 
night watehman or other police protec- 
tion was provided by the town or the 
bank. 

The tried and decision 
reached and affirmed upon the point of 
diligence and care, but we find in the 
opinion the following: “On a question 
being raised concerning the safety of 
plaintiff’s property and the advisability 
of transferring it to another bank, Moore 
Was assured by the officers of defendant 
bank that his securities would be fully 
covered and protected by defendant in- 
creasing its burglar insurance. Plaintiff 
had a right to rely on this assurance of 
safety and to assume defendant would 


case was 


take such precautions to protect his 
property as were ordinarily taken by 
banks under similar circumstances, and 
was not required to make a_ personal 


* * 
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investigation of the methods adopted by 
defendant in performing this duty.” 

No doubt the question comes to your 
minds: “What ean we do then in the 
way of advertising?” My answer is: If 
we feel that some heed should be paid 
to these rulings of the courts, then there 
are two ways of proceeding; either we 
must construct our plants and operate 
them in such a manner that the chance 
for loss is practically nil, or we should 
word our advertising and coach our 
people in what they shall say, in a man- 
ner that may be beyond reproach. The 
large vault with its massive door, its 
thick walls, its numerous watchmen and 
euiployes need be given little concern 
perhaps, but the smaller bank has an 
entirely different viewpoint from which 
to see the lurking danger. 

In order that there may be a bit of 
constructive suggestion herein, I shall 
quote a few advertisements which have 
appeared at various times and which 
seem to be sane and quite safe and very 
good copy for the purpose of educating 
the public to the need for safe deposit 
service and protection: 

“We take a pardonable pride in our 
new banking quarters which have been 


* * * 


made necessary by our rapidly inereys 
ing business. We have provided even 
comfort and convenience for our patro, 
and have likewise installed a new and 
modern vault door, which guards th 
entrance to our vault. Within thi 
vault there is contained a large numbe 
of safe deposit boxes for the safekeep. 
ing of your valuables and important 
papers. 

“By the rental of a safe deposit bo 
in our bank you are relieved of constay 
worry and anxiety over loss of yoy 
deeds, contracts, wills, ete.” 


“The assurance of the high degree of 
eare which the Blank Bank exercises jy 
its protection of your valuables will adj 
materially to the pleasure and restfy! 
ness of your vacation.” 

“The safety vaults of the 
Blank Bank are of the most approved 
construction and 
modern — electrical mechaniea 
methods of protection. Boxes for wills, 
deeds, policies, securities, ete., have bee 
provided in a wide assortment of sizes 
A large and well equipped vault is als 
maintained for the 
and bulky packages.” 


deposit 


are equipped with 


and 


storage of trunk 
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HOW TO JUDGE COLLATERAL 


3. MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


How to test the value of interim certificates, warehouse receipts, 
real estate mortgages, chattel mortgages, and savings pass books 


By ARTHUR J. HUGHES 


Vice President, National Bank of The Republic, Chicago 


NTERIM eertificates, because they are 
not payable in money, have been 
held not to be negotiable. The thief, 
therefore, or the transferee of the thief 
cannot convey good title. We usually 
think of interim certificates as being is- 
sued by the mortgagor under a bond 
issue but it is not unusual to find broker- 
age houses, sometimes of little financial 
responsibility issuing so-called certifi- 
eates covering bond sales that have been 
made. 

I had a good deal to do with a case 
in recent years where a certain broker- 
age outfit went about the country sell- 
ing well-known bonds to country banks 
at a price considerably better than the 
market, issuing ‘in lieu of the bonds, 
their own interim certificates but secur- 
ing from the country banks the pur- 
chase price of the bonds sold in each 
ease. 

The story, of course, would not be 
good unless I told you that the broker- 
age house then proceeded to go into 


bankruptey, upon which it was found 
that all of the bonds covered by the great 
number of interim certificates which 
were “sold” were up as collateral for 
loans at several banks in Chicago. 
Because the certificates were issued by 
the brokerage house, the holder thereof 
had no right whatever to proceed against 
the mortgagors by way of securing the 
bonds described therein. Because the in- 
terim certificates failed to deseribe the 
bonds purporting to be the subject of 
sale, the country banks were unable to 
salvage their situations by tendering to 
the Chicago banks the amount of the 
loans which would have enabled them te 
have taken advantage of the margin over 
and above the amounts of the indebted- 
ness for which the bonds were held. 


Warehouse Receipts 


Warehouse receipts are now given a 
great measure of protection since the 
adoption of the Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act. But in my opinion, the real 


worth of such instruments from a ¢d- 
lateral standpoint is to be determined 
only after giving full consideration t 
the character, reputation, and financial 
standing of the pledger. 

It should be plainly evident to you 
that the warehouse receipt furnishes 4 
real field for the perpetration of ds 
honesty and fraud inasmuch as receipt 
are issued covering the deposit of th 
goods “Said to be or said to contain, 
the identical commodities represented bs 
the deposit. All of us know that it fe 
quently happens that commodities de 
posited in warehouse are not in accord: 
ance with the representations made bj 
the depositors. 

There is one very important pol! 
which I wish to make here in connect 
with warehouse receipts covering perish 
able commodities, and that is, when swt 
receipts are accepted by a loaning of 
ficer, there should be a dead line dé 
established when movement of s# 
perishable commodities must be ™ 
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by the borrower and that date should bea 
matter for calendar entry and, of course, 
the loaning bank should then see to it 
that its loan is paid on or before that 
date or other collateral substituted for 
the warehouse receipts. 

I know of any number of instances 
where banks have accepted warehouse 
receipts covering perishable commod- 
ities as collateral to loans, and then, so 
to speak, went to sleep on the job and 
when they woke up, the commodities 
had either so badly deteriorated or were 
so far “past season” that their value had 
depreciated far below the point of pay- 
ing out the loans which they were held 
to secure. 


Real Estate Mortgages 


Real estate mortgages should be in- 
spected for purely mechanical errors in 
typing. It is really remarkable how 
frequently errors of this kind ereep into 
the preparation of such instruments. 
The names of the mortgagors as typed 
in the body of the mortgage should con- 
form exactly with the manner in which 
such names are written in the execution 
of the instrument. 

The correctness of the deseription of 
the real estate conveyed should, if pos- 
sible, be verified. Frequently errors in 
description are apparent on the face of 
the instrument and can be detected, es- 
pecially where the number of acres is 
indicated numerically as is usually the 
ease where farm mortgages are involved. 

The mortgage note or notes should be 
correctly described in the instrument as 
to date, amount and maturity. The ex- 
ecution of a mortgage should be made by 
all the parties in the presence of a 
notary and his acknowledgment of ex- 
ecution should appear thereon. A 
mortgage to be a lien on property, of 
course, must be recorded and the record 
of the recording as made by the county 
recorder should appear on the reverse 
side of the mortgage. 

It is important that a mortgage should 
be recorded immediately upon its ex- 
eeution in order to do away with the 
possibility of intervening transfers, 
liens or ineumbrances. For some pecul- 
iar reason or other, some bankers seem 
te feel that once a mortgage is executed, 
it immediately becomes a lien on the 
property as against the world, and it is 
a somewhat frequent occurrence to find 
real estate mortgages being offered as 
collateral executed months before but 
indicating that the matter of recording 
was taken care of only a few days be- 
fore being offered to the bank. 

If for any reason you should diseount 
& mortgage note and it should mature 
and not be paid, you should not request 
that a new mortgage note be furnished 
for any period of extension that might 
be decided upon. The thing to do in a 
tase of this kind is to retain the matured 
mortgage note uncancelled as collateral 


to a new note from the customer. 

I recall an instance in which a New York 
City bank was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the benefits of a 


mortgage because of the facet that it 


ARTHUR J. HUGHES 


This is the third of a 
series of three articles by 
Mr. Hughes. The first 
one appeared in the June 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
and treated of the nego- 
tiability of bonds. The 
second was in the July is- 
sue and showed the pit- 
falls that must be watched 
in accepting stocks and 
promissory notes. This 
series should be preserved 
and frequently referred to 
by every loan officer. 


had required the mortgagor to give it a 
new note upon the maturity of the orig- 
inal note which it held and which was 
described in the mortgage. 

It was a split loan, several other banks 
holding notes secured by the same mort- 
gage. The other banks however con- 
tinued to hold their notes beyond the 
maturity thereof and no objection could 
be raised to their rights to participate. 

It frequently happens that where a 
bank holds the only note seeured by a 
mortgage, it insists on a new mortgage 
being executed upon the maturity of the 
underlying note, in which ease, of course, 
in order to give effect to the new instru- 
ment, it is necessary that the old mort- 
gage be released before the new one is 
recorded, and it has often happened 
that judgment liens or even junior en- 
cumbranees have automatically taken 
precedence over the new mortgage the 
very moment that the release of the old 
mortgage was recorded. 

It is well to bear in mind, therefore, 
that a real estate mortgage situation 
should not be disturbed in any manner 
that would affect the mortgage itself or 
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deny the notes the seeurity which they 


originally were intended to have. 


Chattel Mortgages 


The observations on the real estate 
mortgages appfy also to chattel mort- 
It is well to remember that the 
laws of some states require that a chattel 
mortgage be recorded within a certain 
number of days after execution. It is 
most important that the deseription of 
the property as set out in the chattel 
mortgage be so specific as to make it 
possible for any one to identify the 
property without doubt or question. 
In other words, when a chattel mort- 
gage is recorded, it should convey notice 


gages. 


to the whole world that certain personal 
property of the mortgagor is eneum- 
bered with a lien. 

If the description of the property is 
so vague as to render identification prob- 
lematieal, a purehaser from the mort- 
gagor of the property covered by the 
wortgage would take good title free and 
clear from any lien of the mortgage. 

The liens of chattel motgages are be- 
ing continually set aside because of this 
lack of proper description. 


Savings Pass Books 


The question ‘is frequently asked 
whether savings pass books are accept- 
able as collateral to loans. On several 
oceasions I have found banks holding 
savings pass books as collateral covering 
savings deposits in some other bank, al- 
though the bank of deposit had not been 
notified. 

On one oceasion a bank aecepted a 
pass book as security to a loan of some, 
$2,000, without giving notice to the bank. 
of deposit. When the collateral: note 
matured some three months later, it was 
renewed for an additional three months. 
When it was not paid upon the second 
maturity, the bank referred the pass 
book and collateral note for legal at- 
tention. It was very much surprised to 
learn that the matter of giving notice of 
the assignment was necessary. 

In view of the fact that savings .de- 
partments of all banks, on occasion, 
permit depositors to withdraw funds 
without presentation of the pass book for 
one reason or another, it is important 
that when such collateral is offered the 
loan officer should first ascertain that 
the amount indicated as being on de- 
posit is actually held by the bank of 
deposit. It is imperative also that notice 
be given that bank immediately of the 
facet that you hold an assignment cover- 
ing the funds on deposit as indicated by 
the pass book as collateral to a loan and 
you should also follow the matter to see 
to it that you get an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the notice so given. 

In conelusion, let me repeat that the 
big factor of safety in any collateral 
situation is the character, reputation and 
financial standing of your borrower. 





NEW EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
NOT MORE CREDIT 


Why some of your borrowers are asking for too much credit may become 
clear after you read this story of modern-day cost-cutting methods 


RY to imagine a whole fleet of 

miniature taxicabs. Each one is 
carrying a piece of raw material or part 
in process in a factory. Further imagine 
that every move which the piece makes 
is in its taxicab, whether it is from one 
machine to another, or from one de- 
partment to another, whether it is lifted, 
lowered, put into a machine or taken 
out of it. 


If this possible the 


were only 





One reasun why mail-order 
houses ship the day the_. . — 
order is received. ,.-“ ~/ 







From small parts in tote ; 
boxes to auto bodies, Lam- 4 

son conveys anything ; 
between manufacturing 
operations. 






Delco Light units are 
adjusted, inspected and 
bolted to shipping crates 
on conveyors. 


Products as fragile as lamp bulbs moved 
in perfect safety. 
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By LEON I. THOMAS 


Formerly Editor, Factory Magazine 


“mileage” made and the fare indicated 
on the taximeter would astound the 
manufacturer who has to pay the bill. 
Furthermore if the “riding” time were 
recorded it would show an almost un- 
believably large proportion of the whole 
time taken to manufacture the piece. 

It is because the many movements of 
material go unmetered that what in the 
aggregate are huge losses, take place 
in most manufacturing. Futile or in- 
efficient material handling takes place 
because it is not recognized as such, 
because of poor arrangement of the 
machinery, stock rooms, and so on, or 
because it is not appreciated that the 
subject has had so much attention by 
engineers that almost daily new equip- 
ment becomes available for speeding up 
the handling, shortening the path, or 
both. 

Pick some manufacturing entirely to 
pieces and you will find that much the 
larger part of it is not fabricating 
material but handling it. 

One typical factory operation comes 
to mind where an analysis showed that 
over 63 per cent of the total time con- 
sumed by the operation is handling. 
Nor does this include handling to and 
from the machine, transportation of the 
raw material, transportation into stor- 
age and out again, and handling time 
between departments. 

So isn’t it quite natural, now that we 


HE pictures on this 

page show methods 
of moving materials in the 
process of manufacture, 
that cost nothing for op- 
eration. Gravity is the 
motive power. These 
various illustrations show 
roller conveyors applied to 
the moving of five types of 
material including every- 
thing from fragile lamp 
bulbs to heavy gasoline 
engines. Note the pic- 
ture at the right where a 
portable gravity conveyor 
is used to unload build- 
ing stone from a railroad 
car. 


have much of our machinery speeded 
up, that the next step should be to giye 
thought to quickening the flow of mate. 
rial to and from it. 


So it is that the time gaps and the 
space gaps between machines are be- 
ing closed by those manufacturers who 
are always in the forefront of man- 
agerial progress. Better and ever bet- 
ter material handling is just as surely 
the watchword today as was “scientific 
management” in 1911 or “employe 
representation” seven years later. Nor 
should either of these be thought of 
merely with a possible fad interpreta- 
tion. For both scientific management 
and employe representation were defin- 
ite and valuable contributions and 
helped to shape management as it exists 
today. 


So widespread has been the develop- 
ment of material-handling equipment 
that nobody has a monopoly of the ad- 
vantages that better methods of mov- 
ing materials make possible. Mighty 
few ean offer with justice, “My bus- 
iness is different”, as an excuse for not 
being interested. The heaviest locomo- 
tives are crane handled with ease and 
the lightest feathers blown efficiently in 
pipes from place to place as needed in 
the pillow makers’ business. And salt, 


and other granular materials, may be 
sucked out of a ship’s hold or freight 
ear with a flexible hose much faster 
and cheaper than by older methods. 
No industry is immune from material- 
handling short-cut 


methods. If one 
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business in the industry doesn’t adopt 
them, a competitor will. 

So not only should the manufacturer 
himself be interested because of greater 
profits or self preservation, but also 
the banker who lends him money and 
naturally wants to be sure of getting 
it back again. 

Few of us are strong believers in 
what might be called the phrenologist 
type of approach to a business where 
certain “buinps” are supposed to indi- 
eate unfailingly and with an air of 
finality the probable success or failure 
of an enterprise. _ Nevertheless it is 
safe to say, other things being equal, 
that the business which today is giving 
considerable attention to handling 
problems is the most securely armored 
against the competition of the next few 
years to come. 

Now what is the basis of such a sweep- 
ing statement ? Why all this weight to 
what, offhand, may seem no more im- 
portant than speedier machines or bet- 
ter working conditions? The reasons 
are five in number : 

1. Material handling is a problem 
that everybody has and the opportunity 
for savings on this score are of na- 
tional seope. 

2. Up-to-date material handling euts 
costs by reducing labor. | 

3. It may speed up turnover and 
hence magnify profits. 

4. This turnover-inereasing possibil- 
ity in turn makes itself felt in consider- 
able inventory reductions. 

5. The increased turnover means a 
smaller investment in plant per unit of 
output. 

Let us not take these statements for 
granted without analyzing them. Let’s 
hold each one up to the light where we 
ean see it plainly. First as to material 
handling being a problem which every 
one has. What more common task. In 
varying degrees the manufacturer has 
it and the warehouse man, the retailer, 
yes and even the housewife. And there 


is for each a wide range of equipment 
available from the frail tea wagon of 
the home to the thundering motor truck 
fleet of big business. And all the way 
in between is filled up with hand and 


power lift trucks, tiering machines, 
traveling belts, gravity conveyors, 


cranes, hoists, elevators, pneumatic con- 
veying deyices, monorails and so on. 

The labor saving element of better 
material handling is perhaps the most 
self evident. Modern mechanical ship 
eoaling gains over the method even now 
used in some foreign ports of having 
an endless file of human beings each 
with a basket of coal on his head, are 
no greater in proportion than labor 
saving advantages brought about in 
dozens 6f gravity conveyor installations 
in every city. 

Quite apart from the substitutior of 
machinery for men is the pace-setting 
advantage of some types of conveyors 
—notably of progressive assembly on a 
belt line where the speed of the belt 
regulates the pace of the gang. 

In turnover speed-up—in the short- 
ening of the time from receipt of raw 
materials at receiving platform to the 
loading of freight car with finished 
product are possibilities of far reaching 
extent. 

A banker ean show many manufactur- 
ers that a thoroughly-engineered con- 
veyor system will do far more good than 
an increased line of credit at the bank. 
For, the quicker through the plant, the 
smaller the capital tied up in unfinished 
goods, the less the investment in stor- 
age space, the less the taxes on that 
space, and the smaller the interest 
charges. And of course all this means 
the greater the profit. 

But there can come a false sense of 
security out of this reasoning unless 
one watches out. Manufacturers, like 
all other human beings, are prone to 
buy panaceas. Perhaps now, conveying 
schemes will loom up as eure-alls. They 
are nothing of the sort. 


ERE are more uses of 
the gravity conveyor 
and one use of the end- 
less belt conveyor. At 
the left is an endless belt 
conveyor used by a mill 
where feed is loaded into 
several cars at one time 
without trucking. The 
bags are dropped into a 
chute on an upper floor 
and are moved by gravity 
to the endless belt con- 
veyor which then delivers 
them through the car 
door. Workmen inside 
pile the bags that come 
to them in a continuous 
stream properly timed so 
that they may be handled. 
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Notice in the second preceding para- 
graph the “thoroughly-engi- 
neered.” “That may mean much, for a 


phrase, 


poorly-adapted conveyor may be little 
more than an addition to the equip- 
ment account. “A material- 
handling engineer told me only recently 
that the big difficulty in his work with 
clients was based on the fact that many 
times a conveyor, or other handling 
must be 
adapted to the process, and the process 
in turn must be often molded to suit 
the equipment. The manufacturers, al- 
ways accustomed to doing a thing a 
certain way, are loathe to change. As 
a result, an installation is made that is 
a compromise and the savings fall so 
far short of the expectations tliat neither 
the engineer nor manufacturer is satisfied. 


leading 


mechanism, to do its’ best 








Bobbins, warp beams, 
etc., are carried as easily 
as this roll of cloth. 


in count 
dairy or city mil 






The rapid, effi- 
cient and eco- 
nomical way to 
convey cases of 
bottles. 


Anything with one fiat surface is easily carried. 


Equally 
essential 


plant for cans and 








SAN ANTONIO—Historie and Industrial 


Publicity Secretarv, San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 


INCE the days when Lasea rode down 

near the Rio Grande, the words “San 
Antonio” 

adventure. 


have meant romanee, history, 
Fame of the old city has 
been spread around the globe by means 
of pen and word. 
San Antonio holds close to its bosom 
that shrine 
of Texas liberty, 


sacred old 


the Alamo, and although 
its neighbor today 
stands 13 stories above 
its roof, it is surrounded 
by the hallowed walls 
that will be preserved 
for history of centuries 
San Antonio 
has its river winding in 


to come. 


and out, to be found on 
almost block of 
its section, 
with than 47 
bridges to speed mod- 
ern traffic, and yet to 
maintain an impression 
recently voiced by a 
visitor, “Venice of the 
South.” 


every 
business 





more 


Military San Antonio 


But the San Antonio 
of today is not the San 
Antonio of yesteryear. 
San Antonio is no long- 
er in the land of manana 
(tomorrow), but is the 
city of today. 

San Antonio is the 
home of the largest and 
most varied military es- 
tablishment in America, 
the largest aviation cen- 
ter in America today 
maintained by the gov- 
ernment. 

It is well to pause at 
this particular mention 
and to recount the fact 
that in this present day 
of factories, flights and flivvers, the 
major number of the brave airmen who 
are making record-breaking and breath- 
taking flights all over this old globe, re- 
ceived their early training in one of the 
aviation schools of San Antonio. The 
army situated in the Eighth Corps area, 
with headquarters at Fort Sam Houston 
here, means an annual income to San 
Antonio territory of around $30,000,000 
in salaries, equipment and maintenance. 

A recent industrial survey of the city 
shows 1,095 manufacturing industries in 
San Antonio, employing 22,000 people 
and with an annual output from these 
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By SIDNEY KRING 


factories of approximately $85,000,000. 


Industrial Advantages 
An adequate supply of efficient and 
contented labor is available at 
able wages. 


reason- 
There is also an excellent 
supply of skilled labor. San Antonio 


The historic Alamo, built in 1718. Now in the heart of the San Antonio 
business district. 


enjoys almost entire freedom from labor 
troubles. 

South Texas is covered with a verita- 
ble web of high voltage electric power 
transmission lines, insuring industrial 
power, agricultural service, and all mod- 
ern domestic conveniences. Water 
power is now being developed. San 
Antonio is the center of enormous and 
varied fuel resources, including natural 
gas, oil, bituminous coal and lignite. 

Few sections of the United States 
have such a variety of raw materials 
available as Southwest Texas. There 
are 900 square miles of high grade iron 








ores, magnetite, hematite, approximateh 


100 miles from San Antonio, entirely up. 
developed; also manganese, molybdenum, 
etc. There are present also unlimited 
building clays, fire clays, china kaolins, 
and hundreds of others of the most uge- 
ful industrial minerals and metals, only 
a few of which are be- 

ing utilized. 
San 


Antonio  indns- 


tries produce — almost 
material neees- 
build from 
foundation to roof. 
One faetor in 
the agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of 
Southwest Texas is the 
availability of artesian 
water to most loealities. 
San Antonio is the 
natural gateway to 
Mexico, the Winter Gar- 
den District, the Rio 
Grande Valley, and the 
Hill Country, famous 
for its resorts for 
pleasure and claiming 
the distinetion of being 
the largest concentra- 
tion territory for wool 
and mohair in the world. 
San Antonio has 8 
parks and playgrounds, 
ranging from_ small 
squares in the heart of 
the city, where the 
weary may rest for a 
bit, to the beautiful 
Brackenridge park, 
with 365 acres all in 
nature’s beauty, with 
municipal golf and polo, 
rifle range, trap shoot- 
ing, swimming pools, 
zoo and donkey trails 
for the kiddies, and the 
sunken known 
all over the world. 
Modern hotels to equal those of aij 
metropolitan city are here in numbers 
to accommodate the increasingly large 
number of tourists who come each year 
to live and rest and enjoy life. 


every 
sary to 


great 


garden 


In the month of May this year, 
principal cities of the Lone Star State 
issued building permits in the round sul 
of $10,150,000, with the city of San An- 
tonio claiming $2,987,420 of this amoutl 
for that month. More than a million 
more for that month than any other 
city in the state, standing as the nme 
teenth city in the entire United States 

(Continued on page 36) 





SCENES IN SAN ANTONIO 





At the top is Kelly Field, one of the government training stations near San Antonio. It is here that most of the army and 
navy fliers are trained. At the right is an air view of a part of the business district. In the center is a glimpse of the sunken 
garden in famous Brackenridge Park. At the lower left is one of the many beautiful golf courses near San Antonio. 
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yw ERS in the Southwest are more 
hopeful of the future now than they 
have been at any other time since the 
world war, according to information as- 
sembled by the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway which operates in 12 
states Chicago to the Gulf of 
Mexico and to the Pacific ocean. The 
territory described ineludes Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Ok- 
lahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

As farming is the leading industry in 
most of the states named, improvement 
of the situation of the farmers means a 
corresponding improvement of business 
generally. The Santa Fe’s investigation 
shows that the average farmer has re- 
duced his indebtedness materially in the 
last three or 
four years; 
has increased 
his holdings, 
and has im- 
proved his ere- 
dit. Advance- 
ment has not 
been spectac- 
ular, but it has 
been _ steady. 
Farmers con- 
fined their buying to emergencies 
in 1921 and 1922, but since then 
they have been stocking up. More 
cash buying than usual has been 
reported lately. 

The Santa Fe, as a “granger 
line,” always has been active in the 
development of agriculture, in which 
half the people along its lines are 
engaged. More than a quarter of 
the Santa Fe’s freight traffic comes 
from or goes to the farm. 

Every year the Santa Fe conducts a 
survey of every county traversed by its 
lines to determine the industrial situa- 
tion locally. If a county is not produc- 
ing the crops, for instance, as_ it 
should, an effort is made to learn the 
cause, and remove it. In this work the 
railroad does not depend altogether upon 
its own trained men. It cooperates with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
state boards of agriculture, county farm 
agents, farmers’ organizations, and var- 
ious other agencies: Whatever the prob- 
lem, the railroad brings to bear upon it 
the best thought obtainable. Usually a 
solution is reached. 

The outstanding campaigns conducted 
in recent years include: 

1. Crop diversification 

2. Soil building 
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SOUTHWESTERN FARM DEVELOPMENT 
HOW A RAILROAD HELPS IT 


Educational work that has improved production and attracted 
men back to the farm who deserted it a few years ago 


By J. F. JARRELL 


Manager, Agricultural Development Depart- 
ment, Santa Fe Railroad 


3. Seed selection 

4. Insect and weed control 

5. More and better live stock 

6. Marketing 

So important is this work considered 
that the company operates a farm dem- 












Many farmers now live in town because they 
can get to their farms easily and can do their 
work with much less help than formerly. 
Tractors have taken the place of hundreds of 
hired men and horses. 


onstration train in cooperation with the 
agricultural colleges of the several states 
for the purpose of bringing to the atten- 
tion of farmers the latest information 
on the subjects mentioned. 


Results of Educational Work 


Results of this educational enterprise 
are highly satisfactory. It is estimated 
that in the states where the train has 
run, the number of “single croppers” 
(farmers who raise wheat only, or cot- 
ton only, or corn only) has decreased 30 
per cent since the war. Soil improve- 
ment is marked. Seed selection is taught 
in the schools, and most of the states 
have pure seed laws. Insects and weeds 
are fought as they never have been 
fought before. Livestock on the farm 
has inereased slightly, and the quality 
has been improved greatly by the use 
of pure bred sires. Marketing facilities 


have been improved. 

Growers of grain, if they have storage, 
are able to hold their production unti] 
the market suits, but the growers of 
perishable products must sell when the 
products are ripe. With the latter, 
therefore, the market is the paramount 
subject. 

The Santa Fe has undertaken to im. 
prove marketing conditions for the 
growers of perishables by the circula. 
tion of information about where and 
when production will be ready for sale, 
and where and when there will be need 
of such production, thus enabling the 
farmer to send 
his stuff to 
markets whieh 
are not glut- 
ted, and ob- 
tain for it a 
price which will 
mean a profit 
on his invest- 
ment rather 
than a loss. 

The loss suf- 
fered by grow- 

Sa ers of perish- 
<a 2 able stuff is de- 

— creasing rapid- 
ly. The Santa Fe has built a ter- 
minal in Chicago for handling fruit, 
vegetables, and melons from its ter- 
ritory. The auction house and con- 
centration yards cover 87 aeres. 
The capacity of the plant is 100,000 
cars a year. 
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City Men Going Back to the Farm 


Revival of prosperity on the farm 
has prompted many farmers who were at- 
tracted to the city by war-time wages, 
or who went there during the depression, 
to*turn again to rural life. They are 
seeking homes where land can be bought 
at reasonable prices, and that is foreing 
the consideration of irrigation projects 
in Colorado, Western Texas, New Mer- 
ico, Arizona, and California, because 
there is not much land left for settle 
ment in any of the states. All of the 
states named, except Texas, depend 
largely upon irrigation. Also this baek- 
drift to the farm has resulted in the 
breaking up into small farms of many 
ranches in the prairie states. Strange 
as it may seem, the reduction of cattle 
herds has not reduced the country’s sup- 
ply of cattle. The small farmers n0¥ 
are raising cattle to offset the shortag? 
on the ranches. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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DENATURED FARMING IN THE 
COTTON BELT 


How persistent effort on the part of railroads, bankers, and 
agricultural colleges has brought about a change 
from one crop farming to diversification 


HAT’S the matter with farming? 

This question does not refer to 
the large volume ef good farming in our 
country. It is asked about the troubled 
part—this part is denatured. There are 
also many cases of partial denaturing, 
but these are left to be read about be- 
tween the lines. 

By inherent nature, the farm is two 
things that the factory, office, and store 
are not: A home, and a producer of 
foods that sustain life. The farm, fac- 
tory, office, and store have earning power, 
but the farm alone is a home and a 
producer of things that sustain life. 

In its denatured form, in the cotton 
belt, the farm is the site of paintless, 
eomfortless, planless, “buildings,” sur- 
rounded by acres whose production is 
eggless, meatless, cowless, henless, but- 
terless, milkless, potatoless, beanless, 
hayless, pastureless, gardenless, fodder. 
less and fruitless—cotton only is grown 
One-cropism and denaturing are synon- 
ymous. 

Some years ago an Illinois banker told 
me of the difficulty of weaning the farm- 
ing of his county from the one-cropism 
of wheat. He said that the banks first 
limited, and then withdrew credits from 
farmers that did not produce their own 
foods and feeds and build up their soils, 
and that the results were excellent. 

In the cotton belt, earlier influences 
may be noted in the kind of available 
field labor—much of which never es- 
eapes from the confines of habits de- 
rived from days gone by. But the start- 
ling thing is that considerable of the 
land ownership one-crops its fields as if 
soil fertility were self perpetuating. 
The only excuse made is that much of 
the field labor is inefficient and profitless 
outside cotton fields. 

The one-crop current of agriculture 
Seems io he through mortgages, crop 
loans, tenantry and the crevasses of soil 
depletion—inundating large areas with 
losses. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has issued publications, of 
which bulletin 1068 is an illustration, 
pointing out or analyzing conditions in 
sections where the one-crop idea pre- 
vails; detailed figures are given showing 
that the percentage of tenancy and its 
rate of increase are far higher in one- 
fop sections—reaching a maximum of 
nearly double that of the remainder of 
a state. 


Other government figures indicate 


By H. M. MADISON 


Agricultural Agent, Southern Pacific Lines, 
Houston, Texas 


acreage drops in one-crop areas that af- 
fect state averages. Reports for a few 
of the earlier years are missing, but using 
available figures and grouping they into 
ten year averages, the indications for 
one state are that the acreage drop in 
cotton is about as folows: 

1879 to 1888—186 lbs. 

1889 to 1898—179 lbs. 

1889 to 1908—174 lbs. 

1909 to 1918—155 lbs. 

1919 to 1926—137 lbs. 

The eost of growing an acre of low 
production is practically the same as for 
one of high yield, so crop costs increase 
as production drops. The following 
figures are taken from the 1925 report 
of the Dallas News cotton contests and 
show the average yield of cotton lint, per 
acre, for five groups of contestants; also, 
production cost per pound. 

Number Av. pounds 
contestants per acre 

27 1,241.0 
26 533.6 
30 476.0 
15 272.4 13.3 cents 
9 133.0 21.4 cents 


Below are seven detached facts that 
help reveal another phase of denatured 
farming. 

1. There are “stunted” crops, and 
one sometimes hears of “stunted” 
live stock. 

In speaking of people, doctors 
change “stunted” to “under nour- 
ished” and say effects on children 
may be lasting. 

During the war, we were rationed 
so good foods would be available 
to keep soldiers at their best. 
Great generals have known what 
good foods would do for troops 
and wars. 

Quantities of “fattening” or “pep” 
feeds are marketed in soil depleted 
sections. 

At a recent interstate meeting a 
large egg buyer said: “Higher 
egg prices will come when the 
sizes of eggs are more regular and 
they will stand up in cold storage. 
This means better feed.” Half 
day’s discussion showed that sec- 
tions of depleted soils sent lower 


Cost 
per pound 
4.7 cents 
8.6 cents 
9.3 cents 


grade eggs to market and brought 
lower prices; also, that lower grade 
eggs are not acceptable in some 
markets. 

Attending the principal whole- 
sale markets will reveal that com- 
petitive products coming from 
depleted soil sections are lower in 
price. 

The inference from these seven de- 
tached facts is obvious. 

Some of the one-crop evils that lead, 
or follow, denatured farming are: 

a. Increasing mortgage and loan 

burdens. 

b. Gradual destruction of farm own- 

ership of farmers. 

Development of soil depletion— 
even to the. point of income 
liability. 

Lessening nutritive values of pro- 
ducts and lowering their market 
prices. 

Unduly loading our marketing 
system by foreing through it the 
yield of one-cropism, so that the 
farmer may haul back the things 
that sustain life. This also tends 
to denature marketing. 

There is no legislation, marketing sys- 
tem, or, lowering of transportation 
charges, that can remove these evils. 
Naturalizing farming, through killing 
the one-crop system, is the only remedy. 

There is need for, the national stability 
given by rightly owned and operated 
farms. Laws against corporate owner- 
ship of lands, particularly farming 
lands, have been enacted for the evident 
purpose of providing against large 
ownerships, tenantry, and to insure the 
perpetuity of production. It would 
seem to be quite as proper, indeed, more 
proper, to be concerned about the sure- 
ness and quality of our food and feed 
supply as the sufficiency and sanitary 
condition of our water. The we have 
laws and decisions with respect to the 
conservation of our national resources 
and we go to considerable lengths with 
respect to public utilities. None of these 
matters are more essential than efficient 
and continued cultivation of our farm 
lands. 

What can be done? More particularly, 
what can be done under existing con- 
ditions. Perhaps something can be 
suggested by getting illustrations from 
what has been done. I have examined 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Colorado 


President R. L. Stitt, cashier, Wallace State 
Bank, Monte Vista. 

Vice PresidentW. R. Armstrong, president, Colo- 
rado Springs National Bank, 
Colorado Springs. 

Secretary L. F. Secarboro, editor and pub- 
lisher Mountain States Banker, 
Denver. 

Treasurer K. S. Rucker, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Durango 


Idaho 


President Walter F. Hansen, assistant cash- 

ier, First National Bank of Idaho, 

Boise. 

Vice PresidentR. M. Walker, vice president, 
Wallace Bank & Trust Co. 

Secretary J. §S. St. Clair, vice president, 
Boise City National Bank, Boise. 

Treasurer E. W. Lutz, cashier, Lewiston 
National Bank, Lewiston. 


Iowa 


President Geo. J. Schaller, president, Citi- 
zens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake. 

Vice PresidentChas. T. Schenck, president, First 

National Bank, Red Oak. 

Frank Warner, 430 Liberty Bldg., 

Des Moines. 

Treasurer Vv. C. Bonesteel, vice president, 
Security National Bank, Sioux 
City. 


Secretary 


Kentucky 


President F. P. Stum, president, Farmers 
National Bank, Madisonville. 

Vice PresidentJ. D. Russell, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Owensboro. 

Secretary Harry G. Smith, Louisville. 

Treasurer J. W. Hardaway, cashier, Peoples 
Bank, Shepherdsville. 


Michigan 


President E. R. Morton, vice president and 
eashier, City National Bank, Bat- 
tle Creek. 

Vice PresidentWalter S. Dunham, vice president, 

First National Bank, Detroit. 

Mrs. H. M. Brown, Detroit. 

Irving H. Baker, vice president, 

First National Bank, Bay City. 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Minnesota 


President R. E. Macgregor, vice president, 
Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

Vice PresidentA. G. Wedge, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Park Rapids. 

Secretary F. P. Fellows, 718 National Bldg., 

Minneapolis. 

A. M. Schaefer, president, Peoples 

State Bank, Jordan. 


Treasurer 


Mississippi 


President -A. D. Simpson, vice president, 
First National Bank, Meridian. 

Vice President¥. H. Parker, president, Canton 
Exchange Bank, Canton. 

Treasurer B. F. Ellis, cashier, 
Banking Co., Okolona. 

Secretary Geo. B. Power, Capital National 
Bank Bldg., Jackson. 


Okolona 


Missouri 


President Edward Ruder. 

Vice PresidentE. B. Jacobs, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Carthage. 

Treasurer F. B. Brady. 

Secretary W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 


Nebraska 


President J. H. Lohmann, cashier, The Na- 
tional Bank, Hastings. 

Vice PresidentL. C. Churchill, president, French- 
man Valley Bank, Palisade. 

Secretary Vern Manahan, cashier, First 
National Bank, Hastings. 
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New Jersey 


President F. Morse Archer, First National 
Bank, Camden. 

Vice PresidentWm. J. Couse, Asbury, Park Tr. 
Co.. Asbury Park. 

Treasurer Levi H. Morris, 
Co., Newton. 


Newton Trust 


New York 


President John McHugh, president, Chase 
National Bank, New 
York City. 

Vice President 
Michael H. Cahill, presi- 
dent, Utica National 
Bank, & Tr. Co., Utica. 

Secretary 
Edward J. Gallien, 128 
Broadway, New York 
City. 

Treasurer 
J. M. Kinney, vice pres- 
ident and cashier, Liberty 
Bank, Buffalo. 


John McHugh 


North Dakota 


President G. H. Leick, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Hebron. 

Vice PresidentM. C. Bacheller, secretary, North- 
western Tr. Co., Grand Forks. 

Treasurer J. I. Hegge, president, Farmers 
State Bank, Maddock. 


Secretary W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 


Ohio 


President Robt. McEvilley, vice president, 
First National Bank, 
Cincinnati. 

Vice President 
Arthur B. Taylor, presi- 
dent Lorain County Sav- 
ings & Tr. Co., Elyria. 

Treasurer 
Edwin Buchanan, vice 
president, Ohio National 
Bank, Columbus. 
Secretary 
Chas. H. Mylander, Hunt- 
ton Bank Bldg., Colum- 


bus. 


Robt. McEvilley 


Oregon 


Keith Powell, president, Bank of 
Woodburn, Woodburn. 

Vice PresidentJohn F. Daly, president, Hibernia 
Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Portland. 

Arthur A. Rogers,. cashier, First 
National Bank, Eugene. 

Andrew Miller, 95 Fifth St., Port- 
land. 


President 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


Pennsylvania 


President Harry J. Haas, vice president, 
First National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Vice PresidentC. J. Kirschner, vice president, 
Markle Banking & Trust Co., 
Hazleton. 

C. F. Zimmerman, president, First 
National Bank, Huntingdon. 
Treasurer Al K. Thomas, president, East 

End Tr. Co., Harrisburg. 


Secretary 


South Carolina 


President James FE. Peurifoy, president, 
Colleton Banking Co., Walterboro. 
Vice PresidentFountain Fox Beattie, president, 

First National Bank, Greenville. 


Secretary Henry S. Johnson, Columbia. 


South Dakota 


President 
Harry M. Griffith, presi- 
dent, Potter County 
Bank, Gettysburg. 

Vice President 

R. E. Driscoll, president, 
First National Bank, 
Lead. 

Treasurer 
J. C. Bassett, president, 
Aberdeen National Bank, 
Aberdeen. 

Secretary 
Geo. A. Starring, Huron. 


Harry M. Griffith 


Tennessee 


President 
Frank J. Harle, cashier 
Cleveland National Bank, 
Cleveland. 

Vice President 

E. H. Holly, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Elizabethton. 

Treasurer 
Wm. Ensminger, cashier, 
First National Bank, 
Rockwood. 

Secretary 
H. C. Huddleston, Nash- 
ville. 


Virginia 
President J. M. 


Lewis, president, 
Gloucester, Gloucester. 


Frank J. Harle 


Bank of 


Vice PresidentE. S. Shields, president, Planters 


Bank & Tr. Co., Farmville, 


Secretary W. 8S. Irby, vice president, Bank 


of Lunenberg. 
Treasurer 

First National 

Roanoke. 


Washington 


President 
J. W. Spangler, presi- 
dent, Seattle National 
Bank, Seattle. 
Vice President 
W. T. Triplett, vice presi- 
dent, Spokane & Eastern 
Tr. Co., Spokane. 
Treasurer 
P. M. Snider, assistant 
eashier, Citizens State 
Bank, Puyallup. 
Secretary 
Brislawn, 810 
Bldg., Seattle, 


J. W. 
Alaska 
Wash. 


West Virginia 


President 


C. W. Beerbower, assistant cashier, 
Exchange 


Bank, 


J. W. Spangler 


Chas. M. Gohen, president, First 


Huntington National Bank, Hunt 


ington. 


Vice PresidentO. Jay Fleming, vice 


president 


and cashier, First National Bank, 


Grafton. 
Secretary 

cashier, 

Charleston. 


Capital 


Wisconsin 


President 
N. T. Gill, cashier, State 
Bank of Reedsburg. 
Vice President 
M. E. Baumberger, cash- 
ier, Second Ward Sav- 
ings Bank, Milwaukee. 
Secretary 
Coapman, 717 
Block, Mil- 


ws, 

Caswell 

waukee. 
Treasurer 

E. A. Krembs, cashier, 

Citizens National Bank, 

Merrill. 


Joseph S. Hill, vice president and 


Bank, 


Norman T. Gill 


Kline L. Roberts has announced the 
establishing of his own organization tf 
specialize in planned advertising for 
financial institutions and other organiz& 
tions requiring trained management of 


publicity and sales expense. 


His office 


is in the First National Bank Building, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Carl H. Chaffee, cashie 


was elected vice president. 
tinue as cashier also. 


He will eon 








A battery of “Y and E” 
Commercial Bookkeep- 
er’s Desks in operation 
in the Sixth National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


that worked its way into favor. 


T SAVES space —time—labor 
and steps by placing all 
essentials at the finger tips of 
the bookkeeper—that is why 
the country’s leading banks 
have adopted the “Y and E” 
Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk. 
Find out how this will work and 
save for you. 
In the space usually 
occupied by the fold- Ww 
ing leaf of a bookkeep- 
ing machine, this 
desk provides a wind- 


proof check and deposit slip 
sorter, a signature and card file, 
a check file and extra space for 
Stationery. Its telescoped slid- 
ing top provides ample desk 
space. 

The neat and efficient appear- 
ance of an installation of these 
desks only suggests 
their real efficiency 
of operation. Mail in 
the coupon below to- 
day for a folder on 
this desk. 


E 


‘YAWMAN n> FRBE MFG.(0. 


887 Jay Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND* WOOD FILES— STEEL SHELVING — DESKS — SAFES — 


OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES- 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO., 
887 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


-BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Please send me a folder on the ““Y and E’’ Commercial Bookkeeper’s Desk. 


A few of the larger users of the 
“Y and E” Commercial 


Bookkee per’s Desk 


National City Bank, New York ..... 
Liberty Bank, Buffalo étemaee 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester. . 
East End Savings and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank, 
Los Angeles 13 
Commercial National Bank, 
Youngstown . 
Citizens National Bank and Trust Co., 
Cincinnati ae 





SOLICITATION MANAGEMENT | 


Public relations that make the bank grow must naturally be 
supervised and developed. This article tells how - 


HE solicitation of new business is 

nothing more than the selling of 
the services which we have to offer as a 
bank. It is simply the application of 
the sales method to the banking business, 
and, regardless of any previous attitude 
or prejudice that bankers may have had 
to advertising and néw business methods, 
weare faced with competition that forces 
a definite program in this direction and 
it is necessary to have a 
point of centralization for 
the business exten- 
sion effort. 

The new business 
department, whether 
it be in a large or a 
small bank, is 
charged with the 
same functions,— 
mainly to get new 
business, to act as a 
centralization point 
for new business in- 
formation, and _ to 
form a connecting 
link between the va- 
rious departments 
and branches of the 
bank and the publie. 
This department and 
its solicitors are the 
contact elements of 
the institution. They 
should be constantly 
in touch with the de- 
velopment of the dis- 
triet or the com- 
munity in which 
they operate and they should centralize 
the information obtained from these con- 
tacts for future reference. 

The new business department must 
necessarily be closely allied with the 
advertising department and, as a gen- 
eral thing, these two departments op- 
erate to best advantage under the super- 
vision of the same executive officer. The 
function of the bank’s advertising de- 
partment will not be taken up in detail 
here except to show the very close rela- 
tion which it bears in the development 
of new business. 


How Advertising Supplements 

The new business of a bank, like the 
sales effort of any commercial or indus- 
tnal organization, must have advertising 
to form the background for, and follow- 
up the work of, the solicitor. Adver- 
Using is the element that paves the way, 
that establishes certain points in the 
minds of prospects. It is the element 
that gives the solicitor confidence and 
‘ugments his sales arguments. It is the 


By MOTLEY H. FLINT 


Executive Vice President, Los Angeles 
Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings Bank 


printed word that goes before him and 
the literature that he leaves behind him. 
It is the element of support that carries 
him through and forms the unconscious 
influence that eventually gets the busi- 
ness. So much for adverising. 


Every stranger who comes to the wicket is not only a prospect himself, but 
he is the key to a number of other prospects. 


The Work of the Department 


In the consideration of the new busi- 
ness department an organization must 
be formed. This will vary according to 
the size of the bank and territory to be 
covered, as well as the amount of money 
appropriated for this purpose. In the 
ease of the smaller bank one officer and 
stenographer probably will handle the 
greater part of this work.. In the larger 
organizations, the department will con- 
sist of a manager, several solicitors, a 
file clerk and stenographers. 

The manager’s regular duties consist 
of the proper conduct and operation of 
the department, the assignment of leads 
to solicitors, the securing of new leads 
and ideas, and the proper operation of 
the lead files. He handles all depart- 
mental communications and _ secures 
A part of 
his job is to assist in the planning and 


credit clearance on all leads. 


operating of advertising, and new busi- 
ness campaigns and employes new ac- 


counts contests. He also interviews 


and diseusses new ideas and 
suggestions pertaining to the develop- 
ment of new business in any of the 
various departments. 

New business leads are obtained from 
many sources. Probably the best leads 
are obtained from officers and employes 
and from present customers. Other 
leads may be obtained from newspaper 
articles. New arrivals in a city may be 

reached through lists of 

storage and transfer com- 
panies and the water, 
light and gas 
nections of public 
utilities companies. 
Any person with a 
“nose for news” will 
have no trouble in 
obtaining plenty of 
leads for solicitation 
even in a small town. 

It is necessary, of 
course, to make a 
check of these leads 
to ascertain if the 
business is desirable 
before a solicitation 
is made. This will 
eliminate the waste 
of effort on undesir- 
able prospects and 
allow concentration 
on the better leads. 

When a credit 
clearance has _ been 
obtained through the 
eredit department, 
then the actual con- 
tact should be made. It is highly de- 
sirable to have an officer or director of 
the bank, who is acquainted with the in- 
dividual or firm and the circumstances 
involved, make the contact. If this is 
not possible, then it becomes a problem 
for the professional solicitor. In this 
ease the introduction by a mutual ac- 
quaintance or a letter of introduction 
is the most satisfactory method of con- 
tact. However, it may be that these 
facilities are lacking and in that event 
it will be necessary for the solicitor to 
“erash the gate”, using his business card 
as his introduction. 


salesmen 


eon- 


Each solicitation presents a different 
problem and for that reason the solicitor 
must have the knowledge of banking 
practice and the ability to make friends 
as well as the versatility to meet what- 
ever situation may arise. From this 
time on it is a matter of good judgment 
on the part of the solicitor and the abil- 
ity to sense the situation and conduct his 
further efforts accordingly. 

The entire idea of the solicitor should 
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be to determine first if the business is 
desirable from the bank’s standpoint. 
Then it is wise to learn whether the ae- 
count is to be earried on a_ borrowing 





















or a non-borrowing basis, and approx- 
imately what average balances are to be 
maintained. If the business is econsid- 
ered desirable and on a non-borrowing 
basis then it is simply a matter of sales- 









manship. If the account is to be carried 





on a borrowing basis it will be necessary 
to arrange an appointment for the pros- 
pect with the loan or eredit officer for 
the purpose of discussing his require- 
ments. In the event that the business 1s 































































































































IROM the West Coast comes an ac- 

count of a very interesting business 
and style show, which was recently held 
in Los Angeles, under the auspices of the 
Soroptimist Club, which is similar to 
the Rotary Club for men and is an In- 
ternational organization for women. 

Miss Grace S. Stoermer, director of 
the women’s banking department, Bank 
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not considered desirable it will be up to 
the solicitor to display his taet and se- 
eure the information required, leave the 
prospect with a friendly attitude toward 
the bank and make as graceful an exit 
as possible. 


Needed Equipment 


Methods of handling leads are many 
and varied, but in any ease it will be es- 
sential to provide some sort of lead file 
and a card of suitable size and style that 
will best meet the particular require- 
ments. This should provide for an ac- 
tive file to contain all leads upon which 


A “LIVE” ADVERTISEMENT 


of Italy National Trust and Savings 
Association, also western regional vice 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women, contributed one of the most un- 
usual features of the program, in mak- 
ing from the advertising material used 
by that institution, a dress and hat 
which was worn by Miss Betty Rich- 
mond, new business representative. 


some action is being taken, a chrono. 
logical file to date up leads for futuy 
solicitation, and a dead file or leads op 
which solicitation has been discontinue 
for any reason. 

A very suitable method which seryes 
this purpose nicely is the triplicate lead 
ticket. The original is used for per. 
manent record, the duplicate for chrono. 
logical file and the triplicate is the solig. 
itor’s memorandum. When these lead 
tickets are properly handled and the in. 
formation noted in brief, this system has 
proven satisfactory and economical to 
operate. 

It should be the privilege of every 
department to request solicitation of 
their prospects. In turn, these various 
departments should cooperate with the 
new business department in furnishing 
new leads for solicitation and in provid- 
ing information promptly, and the of. 
ficers and employes should be willing 
to solicit for the new business depart- 
ment where they have contact of ae- 
quaintance. 

It is to the best interests of each of- 
ficer and employe to see the institution 
grow and prosper, for only by the 
growth and prosperity of the bank can 
the individuals hope to gain. For this 
reason, each officer and employe, regard- 
less of his capacity, should consider him- 
self a member of the new business de- 
partment. Each should be constantly 
alert for new business for any depart: 
ment of the bank, and if it is not pos- 
sible for the individual to make the 
solicitation, the lead should be sent to 
the new business department where it 
may be handled. 


Personal friendships and acquaintance- 
ships in the aggregate are many and 
widespread, and officers and employes 
should be willing to make contaets with 
their associates at every opportunity 
and secure new customers for the bank 
and new names for future solicitation. 


By constant cooperation on the part 
of the entire institution the new business 
department will be able to realize its 
greatest success, but it is impossible to 
set up an organization of this kind and 
expect it to grow of its own accord and 
without the assistance of the other de 
partments of the bank. The new bus- 
ness idea is based upon the concerted 
effort of every member of the bank’ 
staff, and is not the result of the work 
of a few who direct new business oper 
tions. 

“The spirit is the thing.” It is this 
new business spirit which is so vital ® 
the success of any organized effort- 
willingness on the part of every member 
of the staff to serve the publie to the 
best of his or her ability, with a feeling 
of friendship and courtesy supporting * 
prompt and efficient service. That for- 
getfulness of self in an effort to make 
the services of the bank better in evel 
way is the spirit that makes for succes 
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A warehouse receipt and the goods back of it. When the goods are properly stored and are in the hands of a 
warehouseman who has no financial interest in them, and so holds them in trust, such receipts are .good collateral. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPT VALIDITY 


In accepting warehouse receipts as collateral, be sure that 
they are issued by a reputable public warehouseman 


N my article in the July issue of THE 

BanKERS MONTHLY on the new eco- 
nomie picture developed through the 
combination of field warehousing and 
warehouse receipts, two major points 
were brought out: 

One: A bona fide warehouse receipt 
carries with it a full title to the merchan- 
dise represented on its face. It is, in fact, 
a certified check representing goods in- 
stead of money. 

The second point was: A public 
warehouseman may legally conduct a 
branch of his business right on the 
premises of the storer; the purpose be- 
ing to give his banker clear title to part 
of the inventory until a loan has been re- 
paid, thus obviating the possibility of 
third party claims should creditors at- 
tempt to take over the business during 
the interim. 

The term “bona fide warehouse re- 
eeipt” seems to carry with it an impli- 
cation that calls for some explaining. 

Within the past few years a number 
of manufacturers and especially co- 
operative marketing groups have found 
their financing difficulties particularly 
irksome because of the fact that their 
manufacturing process was a seasonal 
one and it was necessary for them to put 
Up, in a few weeks, merchandise that the 
market could not absorb for the best 
part of a whole year. This, of course, 
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By A. T. GIBSON 


President, Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
San Francisco 


meant millions of dollars tied up for 
months, dollars that might be put to 
good use otherwise. While, of course, 
a certain percentage of the held mer- 
chandise would be sold each month, it 
would appear on an average, that pos- 
sibly one half of the year’s supply of 
this seasonal merchandise would be ear- 
ried for a period of nearly one year. 


This condition was plainly an economic 
waste and as a result, necessity, that 
famous old mother of invention came 
forward with a device that appeared for 
the moment to solve the diffieulty. Hav- 
ing been introduced to the value of the 
warehouse receipt as collateral, the plan 
was for the manufacturer to form a 
warehouse company of his own, fre- 
quently, under a name that differed en- 
tirely from that of its parent organiza- 
tion. These subsidiary warehouses went 
about the issuance of negotiable and 
non-negotiable warehouse receipts just 
the same as a public warehouseman. In 
some parts of the country, this practice 
still continues with slight but greater 
success than it deserves. 

But there is a vast legal difference 
between the status of a warehouse receipt 
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issued by a company engaged in the 
business of public warelousing for 
profit and that issued by a company which 
merely goes through the motions of be- 
ing in the warehouse business in order 
to produce a warehouse receipt. 

The latter is a philosophy more pecul- 
iar than that of the ostrich: the manu- 
facturer buries his head and instead of 
thinking he is not visible at all, he thinks 
that he appears to be a warehouseman, 
in the eyes of the bank and his ereditors. 
It is like asking an engraver for a sum 
of money he owes you and having him 
say, “I have no money now, but I can 
print some for you in a few minutes, 
if you care to wait.” 

If you do not care for this kind of 
money you will not care for the ware- 
house receipts of a company not engaged 
in the business of publie warehousing. 
Such receipts would be first cousins to 
stage money and would defeat entirely 
the whole original idea of requesting 


warehouse receipts as security. In 
every case, regarding warehouse re- 


ceipts, that has reached the courts, the 
validity of the receipt has rested upon 
its having or not having been issued by 
a genuine warehouse company. 

This is easily the first and most im- 
portant thing to clear up in one’s mind 
when considering a warehouse receipt as 
collateral. If it isn’t a bona fide ware- 
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house receipt, why bother asking for 
it? It would be better to do without it 
than to feel a false sense of security 
that might inhibit the wariness that 
should go with open credit even under 
quite favorable conditions. 

With the bona fide warehouse, how- 
ever, as pointed out previously and, at 
least, inferred through all the foregoing, 
title to the goods it represents passes 
with the assignment of the receipt, thus 
removing the holder of the receipt from 
any danger of third party claims against 
the warehoused merchandise. 

It is a very simple matter to ascertain 
whether or not a warehouseman is a real 
warehouseman and it is better to find it 
out before accepting his warehouse re- 
ceipts. If he is obviously in the ware- 
house business, for profit, then his re- 
ceipts will stand any test whether they 
cover goods in his main publie ware- 
house or his branch at the plant of a 
manufacturer and his responsibility in 
either case is identical. 


Legal Decisions 


As sort of an appendix to this article 
I have added the following list of court 
cases on field warehousing which might 
prove interesting to the legal depart- 
ment of the reader’s bank: 


* 
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HE big essential in field 

warehousing is to have 
disinterested custodianship. 
Unless there is a strictly dis- 
interested custodianship and 
operation of the houses in 
such a manner that places 
absolute control and domin- 
ion over the houses and 
goods stored therein in the 
hands of the warehouseman, 
with all interest of the de- 
positor or depositors elim- 
inated, you do not have the 
essentials of sound field ware- 
housing, which are necessary 
for sound collateral value.— 
H. S. Yohe, in charge of ad- 
ministration, U. S. Warehouse 
Act, Washington, D. C. 


—— 


In re Rodgers (Ill.) Cireuit Court of 
Appeals, 1903, 125 Fed. 169. In con- 
nection with the above case see Na- 
tional Storage Co. v. Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, 198 U. S. 280. 

Bush v. Export Storage Co. (Tenn.) 
Cireuit Court, 1904, 136 Fed. 918. 
Union Trust Co. v. Wilson, Supreme 
Court of the United States 1905, 198 
U. S. 530. 

Love v. Export Storage Co. (Tenn.) 


* * * 


WINDOW DISPLAY TIPS FOR THE 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
Of the State Bank of Chicago 


EPTEMBER (Latin, Septem, seven) 
was the name given the seventh 
month of the Roman calendar, but the 
ninth according to our reckoning. The 
Anglo Saxons called it Gerst-Monath 
(barley-month). 

For the purpose of a bank window 
display, a very trite analogy can he 
made by drawing contrast with the 
golden reign of Autumn, the ripening 
and gathering of harvest the result of 
toil—and the suggestion of “sowing 
seeds of small amounts” in a savings 
account—the cultivating and the ul- 
timate reaping of the reward, in a goal 
attained. 

A realistie garden scene, to illustrate 
the thought desenbed above ean be ar- 
ranged with little effort. Secure some 
rich looking earth and lay it along the 
window bottom (on old blotters to pro- 
tect the floor). It should be tapered 
from the front up to the back of the 
window. This can be done by using 
boards slanting from the window edge 
and resting on small blocks at the back 


of the window, or you have the option 
of using a greater quantity of earth and 
making the incline a natural one. 

Rows of coins (running from front 
to back or side to side) pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, fifty-cent pieces and 
finally paper money should then be 
planted, with a generous portion of the 
money showing above the earth. A few 
suitable placards and we have a “har- 
vest” window scene. 

In checking over the most interesting 
dates of the month, I find many events 
of the past all of significance enough to 
be used individually as nucleus for a 
bank window exhibit, or together in the 
manner deseribed in the July issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY using the im- 
portant historical dates given, to feature 
a gigantic display around a calendar of 
the month of September. 

The more important dates are as fol- 
lows: 
Sept. 1. The first Pullman sleeping 
ear was run between Bloom- 
ington, Ill. and Chieago, IL, 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, 1906, 143 
Fed. 1. 

Security Warehousing Co. v. Hand 
(Wis.) Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
1906, 143 Fed. 32. Affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the U. S., 1997, 
206 U. S. 415. 

Philadelphia Warehouse Co. v. Wip. 
chester ( Del.) Cireuit Court, 1907, 156 
Fed. 600. 

American Can Co. v. Erie Preserving 
Co. (N. Y.) Cireuit Court, 1909, 17] 
Fed. 540, 548. Affirmed by the Cir. 
cuit Court of Appeals, 1910, 183 
Fed. 96. 

MeDonald v. Aetna Indemnity Co, 
(Conn.) 1916, 97 Alt. 332. 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo v. Aetna In. 
demnity Co. (Conn.) 1916, 98 Atl. 353, 
McPherson v. Massachusetts Trust 
Co. (Mass) 1923, 291 Fed. 676. Re- 
versed by the Crieuit Court of Ap. 
peals, 1924, 1 Fed. (2d) 769. 
Jordan v. Federal Trust Co. (Mass.) 
Dis. Court 1924, 296, Fed. 739. 

In re Spanish American Cork Pro- 
ducts Co. Western Nat. Bank of Bal- 
timore v. Chapman (two eases) 
(Maryland) Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
1924, 2 Fed. (2d) 203. 

Certiorari denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 1925, 69 
Fed. 260. 


* * 


on this date, back in 1859. 
The initial deposit in a sav- 
ings account may lead, as did 
the First sleeping ear trip, 
to great things. 

Henry Hudson discovered 
Manhattan Island in the year 
1609. 

First Continental Congress 
met—1774 (Sept. 5 to Oct. 
26,) in Philadelphia. Sug- 
gested copy for cards—“You 
cannot anticipate what to- 
morrow may bring—but you 
can provide for it.” 

“The prosperity of our na 
tion is founded on the indus- 
try and thrift of the individ 
ual citizen.” 

Labor Day (first Monday) in 
all states and territories ex 
cept Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Net 
ada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Vermont 
and Wyoming. 

On Labor Day the 
country pays homage to the 
worker. Millions of wage 
earners are not only pr 
ducers of wealth but owners 
of capital, too. They a 
home owners, bank dep0s 
tors, investors. They labor 
and save. 

“To labor rightly and eat 
estly is to adopt the fellow 


Sept. 4. 


Sept. 5. 


whole 





and 
ever 


ship of all the great 
good the world has 
known”—J. G. Holland. 
Abraham _Lineoln’s _ state- 
ment Dee. 3, 1861 is 
more than timely; it is as 
follows: 

“No more 
worthy to be trusted than 
those who toil up 
poverty.” 


made 


men living are 


from 


Labor Day in Canada. 
“LaFayette  Day’—French 
General and statesman. B. 
1757. D. 1834. Came to 
America to take part with 
the colonists in the war for 
independence 
friendship 
Washington. 


enjoyed great 
with George 
Anniversary of the first bat- 
tle of the Marne, 1914. 
President McKinley, twenty- 
fifth president U. S. A. as- 
sassinated while attending 
the Pan-American exposition 
at Buffalo, N. Y. The erime 
oceurred during a public re- 
ception at the Temple ot 
Musie Sept. 6th, 1901. He 
was shot by Leon F. Czolgosz, 
an anarchist. The president 
was B. Niles, Ohio, Jan. 29, 
1843. D. Sept. 14. Buried 
Canton, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1901. 
President McKinley held of- 
fice, 1897-1901. 
First cireumnavigation of the 
globe completed 1522. . Ex- 
pedition of Magellan, a Por- 
tuguese navigator. B. about 
1480. 


First public school opened in 
U. S. A. ( Virginia-1621). 
New Amsterdam surrendered 
by the Dutch to the English, 
became New York, 1664. 
California admitted to the 
Union 1850, nickname “Gold- 
en State” (Flower “Pop- 
py”). 

“Defense Day’—In Mary- 
land “Defenders” Day. 

By act of congress passed in 
1920 during administration 
of Pres. Woodrow Wilson 
this day was designated as 
one on which patriotic gath- 
erings should be held in every 
city. The U. S. flag should 
be displayed from houses 
and places of business. 
“Preparation is half of de- 
fense.” 

This thought can be used to 
illustrate the allegorical 
“Wolf” being kept away 
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Sept. 13. 


“Mark Twain”—B. 1829 at 
Plaintield, Mass. D. 1900. 

Wolfe captured Quebec, Can- 
ada, 1759. The story of how 
with his men he sealed the 
heights by night, on to vie- 
tory, illustrates again the 
value of determination and 


r consistency. 


+ Ve Pershing. 
Mo. 1860— 

soldier. Made 
(permanent), an 
honor which he was the fifth 
American to 
others 


General John 
B. Linn Co. 
American 
General 


receive, the 
being—Washington, 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheri- 
dan. 

Anniversary of the writing of 
the “Star Spangled Banner” 
by Francis Seott Key, 
American Poet and Author. 
B. Maryland 1780—D. 1843. 
Being detained by the British 
during the bombardment of 
the Fort MeHenry Sept. 13, 
1814, his feelings found vent 
in the verses now known as 
our national lyrie. They 
were printed on his return 
to Baltimore and were soon 
widely diffused through the 
eountry. 

President MeKinley died. 
Dante, Alighieri, Italian Poet. 
B. ‘Florence, May 1265, D. 
Sept. 14th, 1321. 

William Howard Taft, twen- 
ty-seventh Pres. U. S. A. 
(Pres. 1909-13) B. Cinein- 
nati, Ohio, 1857. Only liv- 
ing ex-president U. S. A. 
James Fennimore Cooper, 
American novelist, B. in 
Burlington, N. J. 1789. D. 
1851. Elected to the Ameri- 
ean Hall of Fame in 1910. 
Francis Parkman, American 
historian—B. Boston, 1823. D. 
1893. Elected to American 
Hall of Fame in 1915. 
Constitution of the United 
States of America signed 
Sept. 17th, 1787. 

John Townsend Trowbridge, 
American novelist, Juvenile 
writer—B. Ogden, N. Y. 1827. 
D. 1916. 

1793 Pres. Washington laid 
corner stone of our national 
eapitol. 


MATERIAL FOR WINDOW 


DISPLAYS 


Sept. 18. 


Sept. 19. 


Sept. 21. 


Sept. 22. 


Sept. 23. 


Sept. 25. 


Sept. 24. 
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Joseph Story—Ameriean jur- 
ist—B. Marblehead, Mass 
1779. D. 1845. Elected to 
American Hall of 
1900. 

Pres. “James Abram Garfield 
twentieth Pres. U. S.A. 
March 1881—Sept. 19th.— 
1881) shot July, in a Wash- 
ington depot by Charles 
Guiteau, a disappointed of- 
fice seeker. Pres. Garfield 
died Sept. 19. Buried, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

France proclaimed Republic. 
1862—Lineoln’s Emaneipa- 
tion Proclamation issued. 


Fame, 


“Paul Jones Day.” Ameri- 
can naval officer, B. 1747 D. 
1792. Day held in memory 
of the conflict between the 
English Serapis under Capt. 
Pearson and the Ameri- 
Bon ‘Homme _ Richard 
commanded by John Paul 
Sept. 23, 1779, is 
famous in naval annals for 
the bravery of both com- 
manders. The daring of 
Capt. Jones won the battle 
against great odds. The 
evident moral analogy be- 
tween this fact and the lesson 
of thrift is, that despite 
great hinderances we can 
achieve what we start out to 
do if we but “stick.” 
American Indian 
(fourth Friday). 
John Marshall, American 
jurist. B. Fauquier county, 
Va. 1755. Chief Justice of 
The U. S. Supreme Court, ap- 
pointed by Pres. John Adams 
1801. D. 1835. Eleeted to 
American Hall of Fame 
1900. : 

Arbor Day: 

Kentucky, in fall, by pro- 
elamation of the governor. 
State nickname “Blue Grass” 
state. Flower “Trumpet 
vine.” 

Arbor Day: 

Pennsylvania, in fall, by 
authorization of the super- 
intendent of publie instruc- 
tion. State motto “Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence.” 
Popular name “Keystone 
state.” 

Arbor Day: 

Philippine Islands. Usually 
late in Sept. or early in Oct. 
by proclamation of the gov- 
ernor. 


can 


Jones, 


Day 


The Bankers Monthly will be 
glad to supply the names of man- 
ufacturers of material needed for 
window displays of any kind. 
Simply address the editor of The 
Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark 
St.. Chicago, Ill. 


from one’s door through 
thriftiness in youth. 

Birthday, Charles Dudley 
Warner, American author— 
at one time co-writer with 


John C. Savage for many years con- 
nected with the Peru Trust Co., Peru, 
Indiana, has resigned his position and 
accepted one as assistant cashier of the 
State Bank of Akron, Indiana. 








NEW BANKS AND BANKS REOPENED 





California 

Walnut Park—Golden State Bank. 
(Huntington Park, P. O.) Capital 
$100,000. H. L. Bills, president and 
cashier. 

Florida 

Orlando—Orlando Commercial Bank. 
Capital $100,000. Surplus and prof- 
its $20,000. E. E. McGill, president, 
W. L. Jackson, cashier. 

West Palm Beach—First - American 
Bank & Trust Co., reopened. Capital 
$500,000. Surplus $100,000. Ed. Corn- 
ish, president, C. Z. Walker, cashier. 

Georgia 

Cordele—Cordele Banking Co. Capital 
$25,000. Surplus and profits $5,000. 
J. H. Childs, president, Sarah Orr, 
cashier. 

Idaho 

Meridian—Meridian State Bank. Was 
reopened May 31. Capital $25,000. 
Surplus $2,500. Crawford Moore, 
president, A. G. Campbell, cashier. 

New Plymouth—New Plymouth State 
Bank—Capital $25,000. W. N. Cur- 
tice, president, J. C. Blackwell, cashier. 

Illinois 

Fox River Grove—First State Bank. 
Capital $25,000. Surplus and profits 
$4,550. Frank C. Topinka, president, 
Albert Novotny, cashier. 

New Lenox—New Lenox State Bank. 
To open September 1, 1927. F. A. 
Francis, president. C. W. Batson, 
cashier. Capital $25,000. 

Indiana 

Angola—Angola State Bank. Capital 
$50,000. Surplus and profits $12,500. 
Frank B. Rowley, president, W. W. 
Elston, cashier. 

Hartford City—Union Trust Co. Capi- 
tal $25,000. Surplus and _ profits 
$2,500. Frank M. Forkner, president, 
C. J. Clamme, secretary. 

Iowa 

Early—Early Savings Bank. Capital 
$25,000. Surplus and profits $10,000. 
G. W. Anderson, president, Ray 
Stevens, cashier. 

Nevada—Nevada National Bank. Capi- 
tal $40,000. Surplus and profits 
$10,000. S. M. MeHose, president, 
Howard F. Sones, eashier. 

Kansas 

Cherokee—First State Bank, reopened. 
Capital $20,000. A. A. Fowkes, 
cashier, S. H. Randall, president. 

Louisiana 

Gueydan—Bank of Gueydan. Capital 
$25,000. A. Kaplan, president, John 
G. Neelis, cashier. 

Maryland 

Baltimore—Monumental City Bank, Gay 

& Exeter Sts. Capital $200,000. Sur- 





plus $50,000. Henry O. Redue, presi- 
dent, Thos. R. Cornelius, cashier. 
Michigan 

East Tawas—Peoples State Bank. Capi- 
tal $25,000. Surplus and_ profits 
$5,000. W. H. Wallace, president, 
G. N. Shattuck, cashier. 

Mississippi 

Oakland—Bank of Oakland. Capital 
$10,000. Surplus and profits $2,000. 
J. T. Thomas, president, J. M. Clark, 
cashier. 

New Jersey 

Jersey City—Newark Avenue Trust Co. 
Capital $200,000. Surplus and profits 
$120,000. Wm. C. Heppenheimer, 
president, Edwin C. Ruhle, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Newark—Colonial Trust Co. Capital 
$300,000. Surplus and profits $180,- 
000. Samuel I. Kessler, president, 
Roger W. Hill, seeretary and treasurer. 

North Carolina 

Winston-Salem—First Industrial Bank. 
Capital $100,000. P. N. Montague, 
president, Arthur M. Utley, cashier. 

Ohio 


Amsterdam—Amsterdam State Bank. 
Capital $25,000. Surplus and profits 
$5,000. J. E. George, president. 
A. G. MeBane, eashier. 

Oklahoma 

MecAlester—Bank of MeAlester. Capi- 
tal $15,000, reopened. Tom Hall, 


president, Roy Caldwell, cashier. 


Pennsylvania 
Temple—Temple State Bank. Capital 
$75,000. Joseph Pendleton, presi- 


dent, Warren Heist, cashier. 
Virginia 
Mechaniesville—Tri-County Bank, Ine. 
(R. F. D. No. 1 Ellerson P. O.) is 
a new branch of Hanover, Va. G. H. 
Burrough, assistant cashier. 
Texas 
Austin—Republie Bank & Trust Co. 
Capital $150,000. Eldred MeKinnon 
president, Walter Bremond, Jr., 
cashier. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 
PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
California 
Los Angeles—National Bank for Sav- 
ings. Capital $300,000. Correspond- 
ent, W. C. Evans, 401 H. W. Hellman 

Bldg. 
Florida 
Palm Beach—First National Bank. 
Capital $50,000. Correspondent, J. 
F. Harris. 
Illinois 
Chieago—Blackstone National Bank. 
Capital $200,000. Albert R. Gates, 
Tillet Trust Bldg., correspondent. 
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Michigan 
Trenton—First National Bank. Capi- 
tal $25,000. J. B. Turner, correspond. 
ent, ¢/o Peoples State Bank, Inkster, 
Mich. 
New Jersey 
Kenilworth—First National Bank. Capi 
tal $25,000. Anthony Grippo, cor. 
respondent. 
Runnemede—Runnemede National Bank. 
Camden, P. O. Capital $25,000, 
Robert F. Sheppard, correspondent, 
New York 
Brooklyn—Borough National Bank, 
Capital $200,000. Correspondent, 
Max Weinbaum, 34 West 23rd §¢. 
New York City. 

Oklahoma 
Hartshorne—Hartshorne National Bank, 
Capital $50,000. M. L. 
respondent, Wister, Okla. 

Pennsylvania 
Dublin—Dublin National Bank. Capi- 
tal $50,000. 
respondent. 


REPORTED CHANGES DUE TO 
CONSOLIDATIONS AND 
CHANGES IN TITLE 
California 
Dos Palos—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
Has been consolidated with the Dos 
Palos branch of the Bank of Italy 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 

tion. 

Fallbrook—First National Bank, is a 
conversion of Citizens Commercial 
Bank. Capital $25,000. Surplus and 
profits $11,750. Geo. L. MeKeehan, 
president, L. Hansen, cashier. 

Fullerton—First National Bank & Sav- 
ings Bank, is the new title of the New 
First National Bank. Capital $125; 
000. Surplus and profits $19,704. 

Redondo Beach—Redondo Savings Bank 
has consolidated with the First Na- 
tional Bank. Capital $200,000. Sur- 


Harris, eor- 


E. B. Laudenslager, cor- 


plus and profits $115,107. J. EB 
Walker, president, C. Y. Walker, 
cashier. 


Reedley—Reedley National Bank has 
been consolidated with the Reedley 
branch of the Bank of Italy National 
Trust and Savings Association. 

San Franciseo—French American Bank 
has consolidated with the United Bank 
and Trust Co. of California under 
title of United Bank & Trust Co. as 
French American Office. 

San Franciseo—United Bank and Trust 
Co. is the new title of the United 
Bank & Trust Co., of California. 

San Pedro—Citizens Bank, formerly 
located at Harbor City. Capital 
$25,000. Surplus and profits $6,000. 
John <A. Phillips, president, A. © 
Sepulveda, cashier. 

Santa Maria—Valley Savings Bank has 
been taken over and consolidated with 
the Santa Maria branch of the Paeifie 

Southwest Trust & Savings Bank. 
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These banks are bandit-proof 


Tue Detrorr SAviNGs BANK and all its branches throughout the United States now enjoy this pro- 
are equipped with Safety Bandit Resisting Fix- tection. Not one has suffered a pothen.on # hold-up 
tures, comprising bullet-proof glass partitions, since installing Safety equipment. Write direct or 
wickets, deal trays and gun ports. Over 420 banks to nearest agent for details. 


Distributed by 
The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
8t.Louis Bank Bldg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire & Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. F. McGann Sons Co., 114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co., 20th and Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


WE CAN MAKE YOUR BANK BANDIT-PROOFE 


Tue SAFety CorPoRATION, ~sDENA, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





Whittier—First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank is a eonsolidation of First 
National and Whittier Savings Bank. 
Capital $250,000. 
$545,350. F. W. Hadley, president, 
H. L. Perry, vice president and cashier. 


Surplus and profits 


Connecticut 
Harttord—Harttord National Bank & 
Trust Co., is a consolidation of Hart- 
ford-Aetna National Bank and United 
Trust Co. Capital 
Surplus and profits $5,- 
777,000. R.B. Newell, president, R. J. 
Utley, cashier. 


States Securities 
$4,000,000. 


Florida 
Wauchula—Hardee County Bank is the 
new title of the Hardee County Trust 
Co. Capital $50,000. Surplus and 
profits $12,500. Ira Rigdon, presi- 
dent. Mary A. Patrick, cashier. 
Idaho 
Craigmont—Bank of Voilmer has con- 
solidated with Craigmont State Bank. 
Capital $25,000. Surplus and profits 
$8,000. A. E. Clarke, president, J. J. 
Mockler, cashier. 


Illinois 

Aledo—First Trust & Savings Bank has 
consolidated with First National Bank 
under latter title. 

Clayton—Clayton Exchange Bank has 
merged with Bartlett and Wallace 
State Bank. Capital $50,000. Sur- 
plus and profits $17,168. James R. 
Moffet, president, Fred A. Weber, 
cashier. 

Findlavy—Farmers State Bank, has 
merged with the First National Bank 
under the latter title. 

Greenview—Greenview State Bank is a 
reorganization of the Marbold State 
Bank. Capital $75,000. Surplus and 
profits $73,410. Harry J. Wernsing, 
president, Paul V. Deames, cashier. 


Indiana 

Covington—National Bank of Coving- 
ton is successor to the First National 
Bank. Capital $50,000. Surplus and 
profits $20,000. M. Mayer, president, 
J. E. Romine, cashier. 

Lafayette—City Trust Co., sueceeds the 
City National Bank. Capital $100,- 
000. Surplus $25,000. John W. Van 
Natta, president, D. M. Boyle, see- 
retary. 

Valparaiso—Citizens Savings & Trust 
Co. and Valparaiso National Bank, 
have merged under the latter title. 
Capital $150,000. Surplus and profit 
$116,420. C. W. Benton, president, 
A. J. Louderback, cashier. 


Iowa 
Atkins—Atkins , Savings Bank has 
merged with Farmers Savings Bank. 
Capital $30,000. Surplus and profits 
$2,000. J. E. Owens, president, T. J. 
Barker, cashier. 


Cedar Rapids—Cedar State 


Rapids 
Bank has consolidated with Peoples 


Savings Bank. Capital 
Surplus and profits $84,570. 


$100,000. 
John 
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Barianek, Jr., president, Frank C. 
Welch, cashier. 

CGarrison—Garrison Savings Bank is a 
merger of Farmers Savings Bank and 
Peoples Savings Bank. Capital $25,- 
000. Surplus and profits $6,500. H. 
C. White, president, A. J. Donald, 
cashier. 

Kentucky 

Jackson—Hargis Bank and Trust Co., 
is the new title of the Hargis Com- 

Bank and Trust (o. 

Louisiana 

Basile—Evangeline Bank and Trust Co., 
branch of Viile Platte, La. succeeds 
the branch of the Peoples Bank and 
Prust Co. O. L. Pollingue, manager. 

Mamou—Peoples Bank and Trust Co. 
Branch of Ville Platte, La. has 
merged with the branch of the Evan- 
geline Bank and Trust Co., at Mamou. 
A. Landreneau, manager. 

Ville Platte—Peoples Bank and Trust 
Co., has consolidated with the Evan- 
geline Bank and Trust Co. Capital 
$150,000. Surplus and profits $47,- 
970. R. L. DeRouen, president, A. C. 
Reed, cashier. 


mereial 


Maine 

Searsport—Searsport Savings Bank, has 
been taken over by the Searsport Na- 
tional Bank. 

Michigan 

Gladwin—Gladwin State Bank, has been 
merged with the First State 
ings Bank. Capital $50,000. 
W. Merrick, president, F. 
cashier. 

Jonesville—Jonesville Commercial Bank, 
has been absorbed by the Grosvenor 
Savings Bank. Capital $50,000. 
Surplus and profits $32,490. Chas. 
G. White, president, W. M. Wetmore, 
cashier. 

Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo National Bank 
and Trust Co. is the new title of the 
Kalamazoo National Bank. Capital 
$500,000. Surplus and profits $173,- 
830. W. L. Otis, president, J. M. 
Shackleton, cashier. 


Sav- 
Frank 


Leonard, 


Minnesota 
Duluth—Pioneer National Bank, is a 
conversion of the Citizens State Bank. 
Capital $100,000. Surplus and profits 
$28,600. J. W. Peyton, president, 8. 
M. Strain, cashier. 
Moorhead—Ameriean State Bank, is 
successor to Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank. Capital $50,000. Sur- 
plus and profits $28,530. Theo. Gul- 
lickson, president, F. L. Kuhlmeyer, 
cashier. 
Missouri 
Chula—Farmers Exchange Bank has 
taken over all the liabilities of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank which 
closed March 15, 1927. Capital $30,- 
000. Surplus $10,000. O. C. Bushong, 
president, F. V. Ross, eashier. 
New Jersey 
Caldwell—Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Co., is the new title of the Citi- 


zens National Bank. Capital $199. 
000. Surplus and_ profits $241,554 
Cyrus B. Crane, president, James g 
Throckmorton, 

Camden—West Jersey Parkside Tryg 
Co., is a merger of Parkside Titk 
and Trust Co. and West Jersey Trys 
Co. Capital $700,000. Surplus ang 
profits $940,000. Hon F. F. Patte 
son, Jr., president, Philip H. Charles, 
Jr., secretary. 


cashier. 


Linden—Linden National Bank ani 
Trust Co., is the new title of Linde: 
National Bank. Capital $200,009 
Surplus and profits $189,500. Frank 
G. Newell, president, F. H. Farmer. 
cashier. 

New Mexico 

Springer—Citizens State Bank has 
moved to this city from Mills, Nes 
Mexico. Capital $25,000. Surplu 
and profits $10,430. O. T. Wilson, 
president, H. L. Boyd, cashier. 

New York 

Eluira—Merehants National Bank anj 
Trust Co., is the new title of the Me 
chants National Bank. Capital $250, 
000. Surplus and profits $298,070 
H. H. Griswold, president, G. W 

Griswold, vice president, G. W 
Brooks, cashier. 

North Carolina 

Burlington—Bank of Commerce is the 
new title of the First Savings Bank 
Capital $40,000. Surplus and profits 
$23,050. C. V. Sellers, president, M. 
W. MePherson, eashier. 

Ohio 

Cineinnati—North Side Bank & Trust 
Co. is the new title of the North Side 
Bank. Capital $150,000. Surplus and 
profits $328,000. Chris J. Keller, 
president, G. B. Weber, cashier. 

Springtield—First National Bank ané 
Trust Co. is a consolidation of First 
National, Farmers National and 
Ameriean Trust and Savings Banks. 
Capital $800,000. Surplus and profits 
$667,760. Joseph B. Cartmell, pres: 
dent, L. H. Cooke, eashier. 

Warren—Western Reserve National 
Bank has merged with Second Nx 
tional Bank. Capital $350,000. Sur 
plus and profits $360,930. E. J. Boyd 
president, Robert M. Brown, cashier 


Pennsylvania 

New Kensington—Union National Bash 
is a conversion of Peoples State Bank 
Capital $100,000. Surplus ant 
profits $32,440. E. B. Rowe, pret 
dent, W. K. Cooper, eashier. 

Philadelphia—Pelham Trust Co. be 
merged with Germantown Trust Co. 
under the latter title. Capital aly 
120,000. Surplus and profits $2576; 
725. Clarence C. Brinton, presidetl, 
James A. Kell, seeretary. 

Texas 

Grand Prairie—Farmers State Bank * 
being liquidated by the City Nation 
Bank. 
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Tue thoughtful service of providing deposi- 





tors with Super-Safety Checks for protection 





against check alteration is an evidence of inter- 





est that extends beyond the formal walls of the 





banking institution to the personal protection 





of a client’s funds. 





Super-Safety Checks are the safest and most 





beautiful checks supplied by banks today. The 





intricately tinted paper exposes immediately 





any attempt at check altering or tampering. A 





glaring white spot appears if knife, ink-eradi- 





eator or rubber eraser is used to change the 





check. There is further protection in the fact 





that Super-Safety Checks are never sold in 





blank sheets—they are made only to individual 





order. To prevent counterfeiting, each sheet 













Bankers’ Supply Division, THz Toop ComPaNy 8-27 
State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 


(Address nearest office) 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks and 
Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Bank ase 


Name of Officer 
Street 














Town 











Depositors 
look for this more personal protection 
in modern ‘banking service 
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of Super-Safety paper is guarded as the Gov- 
ernment guards banknote paper. 

Many leading banks supply depositors with 
Super-Safety checks and distinctive binders of 
Antique Moorish. 

Antique Moorish Savings and Commercial 
Pass Books, Pocket Check Covers, Ring-bound 
Customer Check Covers and Fillers are a com- 
plete standardized line of handsome supplies 
available in pleasing shades of brown, green, 
red, blue and fawn. With your bank building 
or seal embossed on the cover, these Pass Books 
and Check Covers carry abroad the most favor- 
able impression of dignity and good taste. 

No matter what kind of checks and binders 
you are using at present, or how large your 
stock is, it will be to your advantage to learn 
more of the business-building qualities of 
Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish 
Binders. A Todd representative will be glad 


‘to discuss them with you at your convenience, 


or we will send information and samples by 


mail. Send us the coupon. We'll answer 


promptly. Bankers’ Supply Division, The 


Todd Company, Rochester, Chicago, New 
York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


The new Todd Cover and 
Ring-bound Check Filler 
bound in Antique Moorish. 
Stubs lie flat and leave the 
page clear. Check stubs can 
be filed in a convenient form. 







Utah 
Bountiful—Union State Bank, merged 
with Bountiful State Bank. Capital 
$100,000. Surplus and profits $69,- 
300. James A. Eldredge, president, 
David Mabey, cashier. 
West Virginia 
Hurricane—Hurriecane National Bank 
absorbed by the Putnam County Bank. 
Capital $50,000. Surplus and profits 
$65,000. A. S. Alexander, president, 
J. G. Garrett, cashier. 
Morgantown—Commercial Bank 
consolidated with Union Bank 
Trust Co., under latter title. 


has 
and 


Weston—Lewis County Bank purchased 
by the Bank of Weston. Capital 
$60,000. Surplus and profits $60,- 
000. Porter Arnold, president, W. A. 
Edwards, cashier. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


PLANNED 





California 

Berkeley—Bank of Italy, ground broken 
$100,000, University and Chattuck 
Aves. 

Merced—Bank of Italy, bank and office 
building, $150,000 or more; three 
stories. 

San Rafael—Bank of Italy completed 
plans for its new bank building at 
the northwest corner of Fourth and 
C Streets; one story Italian Renais- 
sance architecture, $75,000. 

Colorado 

Rolly—First National Bank contract 
awarded for construction of new bank 
building. 

District of Columbia 

Washington—Second National Bank 
branch bank and office building $350,- 
000, 9 stories, A. P. Clark, Jr. archi- 
tect, finishing plans. 


Florida 
Tallahassee—Exchange Bank, five sto- 
ries, bank and office; Edwards and 
Sayward, Atlanta, architects. 


Illinois 
Edwardsville—Citizens State and Trust 
Bank, details not worked out as yet, 
probably two stories. 
Waukegan—Peoples State Bank, bank 
and office building eight stories econ- 
templated. 


Missouri 
St. Louis—Cass Ave., Bank, two stories, 
$200,000; St. Louis Bank Building and 
Equipment Cd. architects. 


Sedalia—Third National Bank, five 
stories, Ohio Avenue and Third 
Street on present site. 

New Jersey 

Elizabeth—Downtown Trust Co. one 


story contemplated. 


Union County 
Trust Co. 


Laurel Springs—Laurel Springs Na- 
tional Bank, one story, stone, C. R. 
Peddle, Philadelphia, architect, draw- 
ing plans. 

Newark—Howard Savings Institution, 
branch at 164 Bloomfield Ave. 

Perth Amboy—The Perth Amboy Na- 
tional Bank branch contemplated. 


New York 

Brooklyn—The Maritime National Bank 
contemplated. 

Oceanside—Oceanside National, Bank 
two stories, $50,000; Fred Wiedersum, 
Valley Stream, N. Y., architect, draw- 
ing plans. 

Port Jefferson Station—The Echo Na- 
tional Bank, contemplated. 

Waterville—The National Bank of 
Waterville bank and office building; 
maturity indefinite, contemplated. 

Ohio 

North Olmstead—North Olmstead Bank 
one story brick, contemplated. 

Toronto—Union Savings Bank of 
Toronto, banking quarters, one store 
room and 17 office rooms. 

Pennsylvania 

Glenside—Glenside Trust Co., one story, 
stone contemplated. 

Lansford—First National Bank, $100,- 
000 including equipment. 

Philadelphia—Germantown Trust Co. 
one story, stone maturity indefinite, 
contemplated. 

Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
one story $150,000 contract awarded, 
Mellor, Meigs and Howe, architects. 

Riverton—The .Cinnaminson National 
Bank has purchased a site opposite 
its present location on which will be 
erected a new bank building at a cost 
of $75,000; plans now being made. 

St. Marys—St. Marys Trust Co., con- 
tract awarded for construction this 
summer 


NEW BRANCH BANKS 


AUTHORIZED 





The First National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., location of branch, vicinity of 
Fourth Street and Central Avenue, 
Louisville. 

The Waltham National Bank of Wal- 
tham, Mass., location of branch, vicinity 
of 318 Moody Street, Waltham. 

The National Park Bank of New York, 
N. Y., location of branches, vicinity of 
corner of Broadway and West 74th 
Street, New York. Vicinity of corner 
of Madison Avenue and 26th Street, 
New York. 

The Union National Bank of Lowell, 
Mass., location of branch, vicinity of 421 
Middlesex Street, Lowell. 

The First National Bank of Union 
City, N. J., location of branch, vicinity 
of Bergenline Avenue and 17th Street, 
Union City. 
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| 
NEW DECISIONS IN Lay] 











Printed here are recent decisions mai. 
by high courts of special interest ty 
banks and trust companies: 







Income from Trusts 





The tax upon income accumulated yp. 
der a trust provision in a will, whic 
trust, by court order, was later declared 
void and the fund and its accumulation 
found to be the property of the heirs, 
should be assessed upon the individye! 
shares of the beneficiaries and not npon 
the estate in gross, under the Aets of 
1916 and 1917.—U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, third circuit, in error to U. 8 
district court E. D., Penn., in MeCaughn, 
collector, v Girard Trust Co., trustee w. 
der the will of John J. Emery, deceased, 


















Net Income from Trust Taxable 





The entire net income of a trust whieh 
under the terms of the agreement was 
to be paid to the grantor, “as often a 
requested” was held taxable to such 
beneficiary under Sec. 219 (d) of the 
1918 Act, although only a part thereof 
was actually paid to such beneficiary, 
since the beneficiary alone had the dis 
position of the net income, and the trus- 
tees were without authority to refuse to 
pay it to him upon his request.—Cour 
of Claims of the United States, in Ei- 
ward T. Esty, executor of will of Georg 
I. Alden, deceased, v. United States. 








































































Statute of Limitations 


The statute of limitations may not lk 
pleaded in a suit for refund of taxes, J 
if the claim for refund, upon whieh the 
suit is based, did not submit that issue 
to the commissioner.—District E. D. of 
Louisiana, New Orleans Div., in Drey- 
fuss Dry Goods Co. v. D, Arthur Lines, 
collector. 



























































The appointment of the Alexander W 
Watjen Bank Agency to represent the 
Guaranty Trust Co. and the Guaranty 
Co. of New York in Berlin was recently 
announced. Mr. Watjen has had wit 
experience in the foreign banking field 
having been associated since 1903 with 
various financial institutions in Europ 
and the United States. 



























































Camp, Thorne & Co., Inc., investmetl 
bonds, announce the opening of an offi 
in New York at 30 Pine street. The 
company already maintains offices 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Mi 
waukee and San Francisco. 















































Horton P. Kennedy has been # 
pointed acting assistant secretary at the 
London Office of the Guaranty Trast 
of New York, and Wilfred G. Soltau bs 
been appointed acting assistant secret 
at the company’s office in Havre, Franté 
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THe GUARDIAN GROUP 


The opening of the Guardian Detroit Bank June 15th 
marked a major development in a plan which had its 
inception in May, 1925, when a group of Detroit 
business men established the Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit. From that enterprise has grown The 
Guardian Group, three organizations under unified 
ownership, offering in the many departments within 
the Group every kind of financial service. 


These organizations are the Guardian Detroit Bank, a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, and presenting 
all the facilities of a commercial and savings bank; the 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, providing every 
type of fiduciary service; and the Guardian Detroit 
Company, a securities company thoroughly equipped 
to undertake original financing, and offering to the 
public all classes of high-grade investments. 


The Guardian Group is the first in Detroit to cover 
all these functions under a unified plan of operation. 
The combined capitalization, surplus and undivided 
profits of about twelve million dollars and the pre- 
sentation of these combined facilities to the public 
mark an important chapter in Detroit's financial and 
business history. 


GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 
GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
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SANTA FE WAREHOUSES 
IN DALLAS 


NE of the outstanding build- 
ings of the country is this huge 
warehouse and office building com- 
prising five separate structures 
united overhead and underground. 
This set of buildings represents the 
accommodations provided by the 
Santa Fe railroad in Dallas, Texas, 
for manutacturers and distributors 
who wish to cover the Southwest. 
The buildings are adjacent to 
both the wholesale and the financial 
districts and are close to the retail 
stores. They extend for four blocks 
with a continuous basement served 
by railroad tracks upon which the 
ears are operated by a 
smokeless steam  loco- 
motive. The locomotive 
gets its steam from the 
main heating 
plant of this 
series of build- 
ings. 
The first 
building is 
a 19-story 
office build- 
ing which 
is in the 
foreground 


In San Antonio 


The 
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of this picture. The other units are eight SAN ANTONIO-—HISTORIC 
and ten stories high and are the ware- AND INDUSTRIAL 
houses. 

(Continued from page 21) 

When you reach Houston, the conyep. 
tion city, read these figures over agaiy 
and prepare for a pleasant surprig 
when you make your side-trip through 
the Alamo City. 

San Antonio has 24 banks and has 
just opened a branch of the Federal Re. 
serve Bank of Dallas. Its bank elegy. 
ings in 1926 were $497,304,722. 

It has seven fine golf courses, five pol 
fields, and 52 parks and plazas. 

San Antonio invites your investiga. 
tion from an investment standpoint. I 
will always retain that wholehearted at. 
mosphere of the old frontier where the 
“Stranger, howdy” precedes the hand- 
clasp that is true and sincere. Here js 
combined the peace and the contentment 
of life in the small town, with privileges 
and opportunities of the fast growing 
metropolis of the South. 


DENATURED FARMING IN 
THE COTTON BELT 
(Continued from page 23) 

165 such illustrations, in the form of in- 

dividual farmers living in_ scattered 

places among denatured farms in the 
cotton belt. They have lived on their 
farms from a few years to a lifetime, 





and in a few eases on farms inherited 
from fathers or grandfathers. 

There were five major crop facts about 
these 165 farmers. They grew ther 
own feeds. They produced their om 
meat. They kept cows that furnished 
their milk and butter. They had chickens 
and eggs. They grew their own vege 
tables, and sometimes, their fruit. 

There were five major business faets 


about them. They had from nearly 
( I I y enough, to more than enough, surplus 
foods and feeds to meet their living e- 


penses. Very few of them _ borrowel 


NA] I NAI money for current farm operations 
They grew one or more money crop 


B-A 


which were, practically, the net profit 


e of their farms. Nearly all of the 
owned their farms free from encul 


brance. Several of them have money! 
the bank, loaned, or, in savings accounls 


.is an outstanding institution and a few of them are directors in banks 


that has been serving South Texas con- 
structively for the past 28 years. 


Correspondence is cordially invited 


on any subject. 


or industrial enterprises, or, have bougit 
additional farms. 

Some of them have given their ehildre 
advanced educational advantages ™ 
provided them with a business start ! 


Banks in other sec- life. They know that, primarily, t& 


‘ ; , ar of the 
‘tions may send friends here with full farm is a home and a producer 0 


assurance that their needs will be met 


things that sustain life. They know thi 
in obtaining their farm, they have * 


promptly and efficiently. cured a title deed to a home, an occlp* 





tion and a living—three worthwhil 
certainties. They know that there #* 
no current charges against their move 
crops, and that they can sell, hold # 
dispose of them at will. 
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SOUTHWESTERN FARM 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 22) 

Census reports indicate a heavy move- 
ment from the rural districts to the cities 
and towns, but they fail to show that 
more farmers now are living in town 
and farming in the country than at any 
former period in American history. 
They are not earning their bread in the 
sweat of their hired man’s brow, as 
Jery Simpson used to put it, but by 
actual dirt farming. It is easy to do 
it that way now, for the automobile 
brings the farm within a few minutes 
ride of the town. Machinery has made 
the farm labor problem easy of solution, 
particularly on the large farms. When 
a farmer and three helpers by the use 
of the new combine-harvester, can cut 
and thresh a crop of wheat and plow the 
ground for the next year’s crop, all at 
one operation, he is making a change 
in farm life which the census takers ap- 
parently cannot appreciate short 
notice. 


on 


Farmers move to town for various 
reasons. Some ean do better at other 
work. These are renters in most eases, 
although many farm boys and girls go 
to the city because they are tired of 
farm work. Follow the latter, and one 
will find that often they grow weary of 
the jobs they take in town, and make 
frequent changes; and eventually re- 
turn to the farm. But the farm owner 
who moves to town does so in order to 
give his children better educational op- 
portunities and for the expansion of 
their social life; but he keeps right on 
farming. Some farmers lease their 
farms. However, this practice is not 
so common as it used to be. The general 
run of town farmers do better by farm- 
ing their land themselves, and they are 
doing it, and doing it successfully. 

More than $8,000,000,000 of wealth 
was produced from farm, ranch, mine, 
and forest in the twelve Santa Fe states 
in 1926, notwithstanding the 























eotton 




















sump. Here are the approximate 
values : 

ae $4,000,000,000 
Live stock.......... 2,000,000,000 
Minerals ........... 2.000,000,000 
I SSS a'nwe'es c's 165,000,000 
Total .............$8,165,000,000 
Total, 1925 ......... 7,870,000,000 

$ 295,000,000 









HOUSTON BANK ELECTS 
BEVERLY D. HARRIS 


Beverly D. Harris, one of the best 
known of southern bankers, was recently 







the Seeond National Bank of Houston, 
Texas. 
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hamed vice president and director of 


Mr. Harris has been connected in an ex- 


Center of an Empire—The Southwest 


A BALANCED CITY 


Agricultural — Commercial — Industrial 
Financial — Educational — Cultural 


A complete transportation system— 


airways, 


steam lines, 


interurbans, 


truck and bus lines—brings within 


éasy access more than twelve million 
people, making of Dallas the center 
of a territory possessing unlimited 


potentialities, a particularly inviting 
field for investment. 


DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DALLAS 


The Southwest’s Billion Dollar Market 








ecutive capacity with some of the most 
outstanding banks of Dallas and Houston. 
He began his banking career with the 
City National Bank of Dallas, leaving 
that institution in the capacity of cash- 
ier to go with the Commercial National 
Bank of Houston. He was later first 
vice president and a director of the 
South Texas Commercial National Bank 
and also served as chairman of the 
Houston Curreney Association. 

Mr. Harris temporarily left the south 
for a period of some seven years when 
he beeame vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. During 
his connection with the National City 
he was in charge of business in four 
federal reserve districts in the west. 
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Later he served as president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Mansanto Chemical works and as senior 
vice president and managing director of 
the American Foreign Credit Under- 
writers of New York and Chicago. 


Mr. Harris regards Houston as a 
city of outstanding prominence and one 
that is destined to continue its growth 
and will bring to his new position the 
benefit of an unusually wide and diver- 
sified business experience. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., has been 
appointed advertising agent for the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Baltimore, 
Md. 












HOUSTON TO ENTERTAIN 


WOMEN BANKERS 


Tentative plans announced for October 
meeting promise elaborate entertainment 


also for Association 


THE women bankers of Houston, 
Texas, and the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of that city are cooperating to 
provide an elaborate entertainment pro- 
gram when the of Bank 
Women holds its annual convention also 
“down South” next October at the same 
time that the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation meeting gets under way. 
Miss E. L. Meyer, assistant cashier 
the Guaranty National Bank of 
Houston and _ that 
city’s only member 
of the women’s or- 
ganization, in 
charge of the plans. 
She was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the hospitality com- 
mittee and _ vice- 
chairman of the general convention com- 
mittee by the association’s president, 
Miss Jean Arnot Reid of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. 


Association 


ot 


is 





E. L. Meyer 


Miss Meyer has announced that the 
convention registration and official head- 
quarters will be at the Rice Hotel in 
Houston (also the official headquarters 
for the A. B. A.), while room reserva- 
tions and the teas and luncheons will be 
at the Warwick Hotel. The 
sessions open to the publie will be held 
in the director’s room of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and other sessions at the 
Warwick Hotel. 

Tentative entertainment plans include 
a sightseeing trip about the city and to 
Houston’s famous ship channel and 
“turning basin,” a trip to the San Jacinto 
battleground and a boatride, and a day’s 
outing at Galveston. An added feature 
will be a dinner at River Oaks Country 
Club sponsored by the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Houston. 


business 


Miss Meyer has appointed a committee 
of one from each Houston bank to as- 
sist her, and both Mrs. Bertie Lee Wal- 
ters, president of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club, and Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son, just retired as president and now 
chairman of the club’s entertainment 
committee, are extending every coopera- 
tion to make the convention the most 
successful yet in the five years’ history 
of the women’s national organization. 

Texas at this time is said to have only 
two members of the Association of Bank 
Women—Miss Meyer and Miss Margaret 
[. Kelly, who is an active vice president 
of the Denison, Texas, National Bank. 
Miss Hilda Petersen, assistant seere- 


of Bank Women 


tary of the Houston Land and Trust 
Company, shares with Miss Meyer the 
distinction of being Houston’s only two 
women bank officers, and she will also 
be one of the hostess at the 


October meeting. 


bankers 


The Central Manufacturing District 
Bank of Chicago, has established a trust 
department with Geary V. Stibgen as 
trust officer. He was formerly with the 
trust department of the Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois. 


Emery, Peck & Rockwood announce 
the appointment of E. J. Knight as rep- 
resentative in Beloit, Wis. 
rounding territory. 


A. L. Martin, Jr. of Sentinel Butte, 
N. D. was elected by the directors of the 
First State Bank, Fryburg, as president 
succeeding his father, deceased. 


and sur- 


Harry S. Lafferty of Alexis, Illinois, 
was elected president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Alexis to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Major 
Charles E. Johnson, connected with the 
bank since its organization in 1894 and 
president of the institution since 1908. 


* * 





ee MILLER has been appointed 


convention manager 
the Associated Banks 
their arrangements for 
the annual convention 
of the American Bank- 
ers Association to be 
held in October. He 
recently opened offices 
in the Rice Hotel in 
Houston and will be 
actively in charge up to 
and including the week 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Miller, although 
a resident of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, spends 


representing 


of Houston in 


much of his time in 
Houston. He is pub- 
lisher and managing 


director of the Corpus 


Christi Daily Caller, is a former mayor 
of his city, and is now legislative repre- 
sentative of the Port of Corpus Christi. 
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MILLER APPOINTED CONVENTION MANAGER 





ROY MILLER 





NORTH CAROLINA APPOINqs 
DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS 


Governor Angus W. MeLean, of 
North Carolina, through Wade 
Phillips, director of the state depart. 
ment of conservation and developmen 






announces a step forward in the ap. 
pointment of a director of statistics 
This work has been assigned to Pax 
Mathewson, author of “ Acceptaness, 
Trade & Banker,” “Budgets and the 
Banker” and other books and digests 
of financial and statistical subjects. My 
Mathewson has moved to Raleigh frop 
New York City and predicts that this 
unique department developed by Gov. 
ernor MeLean will prove a model for 
other state governments. 

















MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 
PROSPER 


It is reported by John W. Sandstedt, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks that $500,000,00 
has been added to the deposits of mutua 
savings banks in the United States. The 
report also shows an addition of 500,00 
new depositors during 1926. 
now 604 mutual savings banks wit 
total assets of $8,625,739,816.  Thes 
banks have 11,242,856 depositors. 

Mutual savings banks are to be found 
in the following states: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, - Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver. 
mont, Washington and Wisconsin. 















There are 


















* * 







He is also the active vice president of 
the Intracoastal Canal Association of Low 
isiana and Texas, which has its gener 
headquarters, in How 
ton, and is in charge of 
the activities of this or 
ganization whieh has 
been successful i 
securing Congression#l 
authorization for the 
construction of a water 
way from New Orleam 
to Corpus Christi at ® 
estimated cost of $16; 
000,000. Construction 
work on the project will 
started within th 
present year and How 
ton interests including 
practically all the banks 
of Houston have bee 
chiefly responsible for the results 
tained. C.S. E. Holland, president of te 
Houston National Bank, is president. 
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1927 
— . 
NTS JAMES S. NEELY VICE 
y - PRESIDENT sz ' 
of The City Bank of Kansas City, Mis- 
i. suri is to be congratulated on the faet 
part. that at the time of opening its fine new | 
ment building, it has James | 
- ap. —an,| S. Neely as a vice | 
sties president in charge 
Park of the country bank 
nees department. Mr. 
the Neely has been as- 
gests sistant cashier of the 





Mr “oy Drovers National 
fron © Bank for the past Or Our 
this | ‘five years where he was in the corres- 
pondent bank department. He is widely | P , 
1 for known in Missouri, Kansas, and Ar- F. 

r kansas, and his new connection will un- Be Orel iL} UsSiness 

doubtedly be most pleasant and of a | 

sass great deal of value to the bank. 
KS The City Bank has also opened a trust - 
department under the direction of Judge 
W. 0. Thomas, who has been elected an 


a active vice president. It has also just | This is an American bank. 
adi opened a women’s department in charge 
ee Miss Gwenn L. Vaughn. : : 
utua = - * Tet 4 oe But Americans do business 
Ti The bank’s new building has just been 
. completed at a cost of three-quarters of 

mm a million dollars and is among the finest the world over. And to ex- 
— equipped banking rooms in the Mid- ° 4 . 
an wore , pedite such business, this 


These 


mi) HOUSTON A. I. B. CHAPTER institution has its own 
Con ELECTS OFFICERS London representative and 


Laine, . ; 
ty At a recent meeting of the Houston 
esora, 


York — ¢ ~ a eae a mauntains banking relations 

, anking, J. H. Hargon, of the San - , 
deh ; Juiate frat On, with 21,979 foreign banks 
was elected presi- 
dent. First vice pre- 
sident is J. G. Mur- 
phy, of the Second 
National Bank. The 
second vice president 
is M. E. Pitts of the 
State National Bank. 


ent of The seeretary is Miss Della Gosnell, of 

f Low the South Texas Commercial National The CONTINENTAL and 
enerl & Bank and the treasurer is Henry Horne 

How § of the Union National Bank. | COMMERCIAL 


=| 
RY 
— 





J. H. Hargon 























rge of The Houston Chapter was organized 

nis ot | im 1923 and during the past four years BAN KS 
1 has f ithas made a very satisfactory growth. rt 

1 in The present membership is in excess of | CHICAGO 

sion! & 300. Last year’s activities ineluded 





r the nine study courses, social events, and 

water: such inter-chapter relations as debates, 

)rleans industrial tours, dramatie club per- RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
at an formances, and golf tournaments. 


$16, 


ction Lee, Higginson & Co. have announced 
et will that Robert Grant, Jr. has become a 


n the & Member of the firm. 

Hows ee 

Luding 8. G. Awald has been appointed 
banks Deputy Comptroller of the currency to 


» beet Succeed Charles W. Collins who re- 
Its ob signed. Mr. Awald has served as special 
t of the legal advisor to the secretary of the 
ent. treasury during the last six years. 
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1001 TRICKS TO DEFRAUD BANKS 


Train your tellers to guard against 
these devices used by crooks 





The Gypsy’s Short Change Trick 
HE Gypsy asks for change for a 
large bill. After the bills have 
been taken hold of by the Gypsy, they 
are shoved back under the wicket and 
different denominations asked for. 
The unwary teller who does not count 
the bills after receiving them, usually 
finds himself short in his aecount at the 


end of the day. The trick is a simple 
matter of extracting one or more bills 
from the bottom of the pile before the 
pile is pushed back under the wicket. 

. 7 > . 


What To Do With Suspicious Strangers 


BANK hold-up was averted in a 
small town in Illinois, because two 
merchants observed a man _ walking 








OFFICERS — DIRECTORS — ADVERTISING MANAGERS, ATTENTION! 











Two Banks, side by side, each offering the public complete service. 
Officers in each pleasant—efficient—enthusiastic. Which bank gets 


the most business? 


Obviously the bank which gives the greatest circulation to its 
cordial, friendly attitude among the banking public will get the 


most business. 


N. S. B. posters are used by the largest banks and the smallest to 
help radiate the friendship of friendly banking institutions. They 
back up your own good efforts to get new business. They help 
people decide which bank is the one to do business with. 


Fifty-two weeks of friendship portraited by fifty-two magnificent 
posters in full colors! A variety of display frames to choose from 
—suitable for lobby, window or front-of-building display. Ask us 


about these posters. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


of New York, Inc. 


80 John Street 


New York City 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Information Please! 
1) Window Poster Display 
( Front of Building Display 
1 Lobby Poster Display 


(J Factory Display 
() Direct Mail Material 
(J Trust Material 


around a bank building taking specigi 
note of all entrances. Thinking |p 
might be the advance man for a hold-up 
gang, his presence was reported to the 
police and it was discovered that he was 
a well-known bank robber. Every em. 
ploye of a bank should be trained to 
report all suspicious strangers to the 
police so that the strangers may lp 
questioned and may be thus warned that 
the town is prepared to defend itself 
against theft. 
* 7 7 = 


The Wire Hook Game 


HIS old game continues to be worked 
~ _ on new and unsuspecting tellers, 4 
telephone call is received by one of the 
tellers from a supposed customer and 
the person calling states that he just 
left the bank and has. missed a wallet 
containing valuable papers, and asks 
the teller to see if he can locate it. Th 
confederate of the crook calling on the 
telephone is close at hand and when the 
teller leaves the cage in search of a 
missing wallet, he uses a wire hook or 
a cane to pick a bundle of currency out 
of the cage. 


* * . . 


Checking Out Twice In An Hour 
HIS one is ordinarily perpetrated by 
a suave young gentleman, wearing a 
checked suit: 

He notes carefully the lunch hours of 
the various tellers. At 11 o'clock he 
eashes a check representing almost his 
entire balance at Number One teller’s 
window. At 12:15 when Number One 
teller has gone to lunch, he writes ar- 
other check for a similar amount and 
approaches Number Two teller. Unless 
the first check has been called to the at- 
tention of the other teller, or unless 4 
notice has been posted on the ledger 
sheet, the scheme invariably works. 

Instruct your tellers to exchange in- 
formation concerning large checks that 
are cashed, particularly when the amount 
represents almost the entire balance of 
an aecount. 

* * - ” 


Accepting Deposits From Strangers 


MAN recently made a deposit ina 
New Jersey bank by offering a cheek 
for $127.80 drawn upon another bank 
by itself. This check was accepted fut 
deposit, pending collection. Later on 
the same day the same man called and 
presented another check purporting © 
have been issued by a manufacturing 
company of another city for $22.85. 
He explained that the small check wa 
issued to him by his company to pa! 
his expenses. The check was cashed 
Both checks proved to be forgeri 
This is just one variation of the game 
of establishing relations with the bank 
by depositing fake items. 3 
Another variation of this scheme ® 
for the crook to deposit some eash and 
some checks. A check is drawn vey 
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soon after and sometimes a part of the 
mneollected amount is withdrawn if the 
bank is not on its guard. 

Another variation is for the crook to 
come into the bank with a check, bring- 
ing along someone whom the teller knows 
to identify him. In a ease of this sort 
in Pennsylvania, the teller cashed a 
cheek without asking the man whom he 
knew to endorse it. The check came 
back marked, “Account closed.” 


ROMANCE IN A PASS 
BOOK: COVER 


T first thought it would hardly seem 
that a pass book cover would have 
any particular romance in it. But Sam 
Judd, advertising manager of the Mer- 
eantile Trust Co., of St. Louis, has in 
the newspaper copy reproduced here, 


"Me nti Service” 
a 


“OLD NUMBER THREE” 


— Which is now the Oldest Savings Account 
in the “Institution for Savings” 





| 
| 


| 


EIGHTH AND Locust 


sme mee see 


made a real story out of the cover and 
title page of one of his bank’s pass 
books. 

The book is No. 3 and was the third 
account opened in the bank when it be- 
gan to receive savings deposits. Number 
one and two have been closed so that 
this one is the oldest account now in the 
bank, 

Note particularly how this advertise- 
ment is laid out. Mercantile is prom- 
ment at the top and the bottom and there 
8 @ spirit of intimacy in the heading 
as well as in the copy itself. 

The numeral 3 is played up in a way 
to emphasize the point being driven 
home and is neatly arranged in the lay- 
out. A picture of the first home of the 

nk and one of the present home 


tw eveemest te 


(> ees 


“BETTER THAN GOLD 
for TRAVEL” says 


B. ALTMAN & Co. 


Ce 
wow 0 cemepphmeanars cupe af ther 


THis advertisement will appear during August in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Life, Time, New Yorker, Vogue, 
National Geographic, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, Review of 


Reviews, Asia, Travel, Count 
Legion Monthly and Army & 


Life, American Hebrew, American 
avy Journal. 


It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 families, including a large 


number of your depositors. 


For the utmost safety and convenience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A’B-A Certified Cheques. If they are going abroad, 
give them a complimentary copy of “All About Going Abroad” 


when they buy their cheques. 


TRAVEL 


AGENTS: 
16 WALL ST., 


draws a contrast. Then a letter from 
the holder of pass book No. 3 clinches 
the argument by telling what the pass 
book has meant to the man who has 
used it for 26 years. 

This is an idea that might be used by 
most any bank. It ought not be diffi- 
cult to find the oldest account in the 
bank and when it is found, the develop- 
ing of copy of this nature ought to be 
rather a simple matter. 

This is real news. It has real rom- 
ance because it is so personal, and un- 
doubtedly it will have the desired effect 
for the Mercantile Trust. 


Richard Hellman was elected to the 
board of trustees of the Fulton Savings 
Bank of Kings County, New York. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELLERS’ MAXIMS 


Pass these along. Have them placed 
in a conspicuous place. 





Money put away neatly at night is 

money laid out easily in the morning. 
——o 

Keep warm when waiting on honest 
eustomers and eool when waiting on 
suspected crooks. 

ema 

Too much surplus in the currency box 
means too little surplus on the bank’s 
balance sheet. 


—J. L. D. 
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THE BANKER’S LIBRARIAN 


He that loveth a book will never want a wholesome counselor, 


—JIsaac Barrow 





Living Trusts 

This new book by Gilbert T. Steph- 
enson is designed for the layman, the 
insurance man, and the trust officer. It 
treats of: 

Living trusts as business enterprises 

Purposes served by life 
trusts 

Tax features of living trusts 

Forms of trust agreements 

Guideposts in ereating living trusts 

Complete information is given re- 
garding forms and, in fact, the book is 
so complete that almost every conceiv- 
able question on the subject is well 
answered. 

Living Trusts by Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son, published by F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York City. Price $3.75. 


insurance 


Saving Money a Habit 

“Saving money is a habit. Either 
you've got it, or you haven’t,” Says J. M. 
Campbell in an article in the August 
Suecess Magazine, on “How Fast Does 
Money Go?” 

“Tf you haven’t got it, get it. For no 
other habit vields anything like the satis- 





Send for 


CREDIT MANAGERS 


| hed us show you how the 
Lawrence System of Field 
Warehousing will protect your 
loans to manufacturers by en- 
abling you to get title to any 
marketable merchandise they 
may have without removing it 
from their plants. 


Send to our nearest office for the booklet 


J[AWRENCE AREHOUSE 
(COMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 
37 Drumm Street 29 So. La Salle Street 
SAN FRANCISCO - bee 
Dexter-Horton Bidg. o Bs juilding 
SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 





faction which this one does. 

“James J. Hill put the ease for saving 
money in these words: ‘If you want to 
know whether you are destined to be a 
success or not, you can easily find out. 
The test is simple and infallible. Are 
you able to save money? If not, drop 
out. You will lose, you may think not, 
but you will lose as sure as fate, for the 
seed of success is not in you.’ 

“Saving money, I repeat, is a habit, 
Habits have this peculiarity—once ae- 
quired, they are not easy to get rid of. 
The more one indulges in them, the 
stronger is their grip on one. You begin, 
we'll say, by putting aside $10 a month. 
You are not at all sure you ean continue 
to save that much. Inside of a few 
months, you find, to your surrprise and 
delight, that you can do better. You 
ean often save $15 a month and, ocea- 
sionally, $20. The habit grows on you 
The more you save, the easier it is to 
save more. 


The Community Trust 

An interesting booklet, attractively 
bound, called “The Story of The Com- 
munity Trust”, has just been issued by 
the New York Community Trust. 

This booklet contains an address by 
Evans Woollen, president of the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis, and an introduction by Wm. D. 
Guthrie of New York. 

Copies may be obtained from Ralph 
Hayes, Director, 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


National Income of United Kingdom 

The Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican branch, New York City, has just 
issued a compilation comparing the na- 
tional income of United Kingdom in 
1911 with 1924. This book is prepared 
br Arthur L. Bowley, professor of 
statistics in the University of London 
and Sir Josiah Stamp, joint secretary 
of the Royal Statistical Society. They 
treat the subject under the following 
classifications: The Number of In- 
comes, Income Assessed to Income Tax, 
The Intermediate Class of Incomes, 
Wages, Different Conceptions of Total 
Income, and Results of the Analysis. 
The price of National Income is $1.25. 


The Bank Sales Director 
The building of business for banks 
has been placed on the same plane as 
the building of business for industrial 
concerns by Robert Minton who is a real 
authority on this subject. He has issued 
a report of 400 pages containing a 
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most valuable collection of 


material 
covering every phase from the Writing 
of sales letters to the management of g 


corps of solicitors. The pages are printed 
in large type, are well illustrated with 
forms, tables, and charts and are bound 
in loose leaf form so that the book may 
be enlarged as other material becomes 
available. 

The Bank Sales Director is published 
by the Business Extension Bureau, 
Fine Arts Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price $25. 


The Clearing House 

This is a pamphlet prepared by the 
clearing house section of the American 
Bankers Association and has to do par- 
ticularly with a credit bureau operated 
by a clearing house. The pamphlet 
gives in full detail three types of city, 
and two types of county credit bureay 
plans. The material was prepared by 
the following committee: W. F. Augus. 
tine, chairman, vice president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston,; Allan Rabourn, 
examiner Columbus Clearing House As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio; C. A. Chap- 
man, president First National Bank, 
Rochester, Minn.; W. E. Carter, cashier 
Bank of Carthage, Carthage, Mo.; F. T. 
Shearman, vice president Manufacturers 
State Bank, East Moline, Ill; B. L. 
Trabue, president Farmers Trust Co., 


Rushville, Ind. 





Financial Management of Farmers’ 
Elevators 

This book by Gerald M. Francis is 
one of the prize monographs in the con- 
test conducted by the Chicago Trust 
Company for research relating to the 
finance of business enterprises. 

In the foreword of the book, the 
committee of award says: 

“Nowhere more than in the varied 
and complex duties of a modern trust 
company is shown the need for con- 
tinued study of the work of financing 
in modern economie organization. 

“A realization of the seriousness and 
multiplicity of trust company problems 
and their ramifications through all the 
aspects of finance has caused the Chicago 
Trust Company to challenge prac- 
titioners and students in the financial 
and legal field to further investigation.” 

The thoroughness and authoritative 
ness of this manuscript were responsible 
for its choice as a prize winner by the 
committee. The book is likely to be of 
unusual value to bankers who have op- 
portunity to finance or study the finanee 
of cooperative grain elevators. 

Financial Management of Farmers 
Elevators, published by A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. Price $2.50. 


Bruce Peter, manager of the Madison- 
Hillard office of the Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland, was elected assistant treasurer 
of the bank at a meeting of the exect- 
tive committee. 
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Meet Us In, September 


The Best . 
Advertising’ Buy’ of the Year! 


That’s what this constructive, “‘brass- 
; tack” Convention means to you. 

} fen vem Come and keep up-to-date on the 
. Save newest and most efficient financial 
nastvice advertising and new business de- 


‘ 
' 
SPRINGFIELD mers 


a west! anos en 


ow’ 
“7 ool 


Twelfth Annual Convention, velopments. It’s a clearing-house 


West Baden Springs of ideas you can’t afford to miss. The 
INDIANA 


September 12-13-14-15 Exhibits alone are worth the trip. 


WRITE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—231 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FEW years ago I stood in front of 

the Merchant’s National Bank 
Building at Plattsburg, N. Y., then un- 
der construction, watching workmen 
who were putting in place a section of 
one of the large pillars of the facade. 
A local business man of casual acquaint- 
ance stood beside me watching the in- 
teresting operation. 

Quite abruptly, he said, “How in the 
world can the Merchant’s National af- 
ford such a decorative scheme as that?” 
He pointed to the eight massive pillars. 
“It must take months of work to cut 
those columns from stone,—and labor 
these days costs beaucoup d’argent.” 

At that moment, one of the sections 
was shifted so that we had an end view. 
It was not solid stone as he thought, 
but cored concrete. The massive pillars 
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The only dehartent of its hed in any ioukbas publication 


CONCRETE FOR ARTISTIC BANKS 


How modern methods adapt concrete to any architectural 
treatment—The bank building of the future 


By JOSEPH B. MASON 


had not been cut from stone, but they 
had been molded into stone and in 
formation of the columns, the weight 
had been greatly reduced by leaving 
the centers hollow. I took it upon my- 
self to do some explaining. 

Concrete has been so matter-of- 
factly accepted for foundation and 
structural work that it does not occur 
to many of us that it also possesses 
decorative qualities. Cinderella-like, 
concrete has done the dirty work while 
some more fortunate sister material 
was called into the parlor for the decora- 
tive display. Everyone admits that con- 
crete has a vigor, strength, dependability 
and constancy that is not to be excelled 
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Merchants National Bank, Plattsburg, N. Y. Stone used-base, dark granite, 
hammer dressed finish; balance, gray granite, hammer dressed finish. Harold 
Jewett Cook, Buffalo, N. Y., architect. 


















by any of the others; but as to aesthetic 
qualities,—that is where the informa- 
tion of many fails. 

Two distinet developments have taken 
place in the field of concrete engineer- 
ing and architecture which have brought 
concrete into the parlor class. The first 
of these, the perfecting of precast stone 
for all surfacing and decorative pur- 
poses, has established the adaptability 
of the material to artistic use. 

The second, which is the compara- 
tively recent rebirth of interest in 
monolithie conerete construction, ae- 
companied by new ways of surface 
treating concrete, forecasts a new note 
in American architecture. 

Concrete, it has been found, responds 
just as readily to artistic treatment as 
the sister materials which heretofore 
have been the subject of such costly 
consideration. 

The use of concrete stone, which | 
will diseuss first, is of interest because 
some such conerete building material is 
sure to be presented for consideration 
when any new building is planned. 
Monolithie design will interest bankers 
because it is the architectural type of 
tomorrow,—not only for banks, but for 
all important public and commercial 
buildings. 


Wide Variety of Effects 


Concrete stone, east stone, cut cast 
stone, art marble and numerous other 
types of surfacing and _ decorative 
material made from concrete, are manl- 
factured in plants where the color. 
texture and design are controlled under 
ideal conditions. The requisites of 4 
good surfacing material,—closeness ot 
texture, imperviousness to weather, 
structural strength, permanency—are 
all met by production with careful con 
trol. 
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ART IS GOOD BUSINESS 


The Building World Discovers 


That explains why the best 

of modern building is in nat- 

ural stone—the material of 

which architectural beauty 

throughout the ages has 
been wrought 


practical advantages of 
Indiana Limestone as 


given by leading build- 
ing authorities 





(7) The artistic appeal of Indiana 
~ Limestone attracts the very 
best clients, or in commercial 
buildings the most desirable 
type of tenants. Thus insuring 
steady high income from well- 
filled buildings. 





Home Savings Bank, White Plains, N. Y. 
Holmes © Winslow, Architects 


Bank of Smithtown, Smithtown, N. Y. 
Morgan, French © Co., Architects 
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Since the ingredient materials may 
be chosen from any source, practically 
all of the costly types of 


such as 


surfacings 
marble, granite or imported 
stones may be reproduced at moderate 
Quantities of excellent. granite, 
quartz, Italian marble and other natural 
stones of beautiful 
crushed and used in the manufacture of 
concrete The attractiveness of 
these materials shows in the manufae- 
tured product. Close control of color 
is possible so that the architect may 
specify the exact shade or tint he de- 
sires to complete the architectural motif 
of a building. 

“What does it cost?” is probably the 
first question brought up when a build- 
ing material is proposed. In several 
respects, precast stone makes possible 
a saving without sacrifice of beauty or 
permanence. Understand, however, that 
this product is not a cheap building 
stone intended to compete in the same 
class with soft natural stones. It is a 
dense, impervious material which is 
comparable with the expensive 
surfacings. 

Use of concrete stone, especially 
where much architectural ornamenta- 
tion is repeated, may accomplish a sub- 
stantial saving to the builder. Cost of 
producing the stone, in the first place, 
is reduced by molding the conerete to 
form rather than cutting down large 
pieces of natural stone. For many pur- 
poses, the concrete.is brought directly to 


cost. 


composition are 


stone. 


most 
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A forecast of tomorrow—the monolithic concrete structure. 


Massiveness, 


stability, strength, are implied in the design of this public library at Los 


Angeles. 
architecture. 


its final shape and is used without. tool- 
ing or cutting operations. This produces 
an inexpensive ornamental and decora- 
tive material. Finest quality conerete 
stone is made by casting the conerete to 
approximate form and leaving the final 
finishing to be done with the same cut- 
ting instruments used in finishing natural 
stone. By means of machine or hand 
tooling, the same artistic seulptural ef- 





i Pe Romeo Savincs Bank oF Romzo, MICHIGAN, 
just completed, is another example of bank 
building design and construction by us, of which 
the Owners and Community are justly proud. 


A request on your bank stationery will bring com- 
plete details of our “‘guaranteed cost’’ form of contract 
—without obligation on your part. 


ee eee COMPAN 
- + BANK BUILDERS .- - 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILL- 


This type of construction would be very effective applied to bank 


fects produced in natural stone are ob- 
tained, but without expensive prelim. 
inary quarrying and cutting down. 

From one carefully wrought plaster 
mold, hundreds of ornaments of con- 
crete may be reproduced with a rapidity 
and exactness that would have made the 
craftsmen of Greece and Rome marvel. 
Concrete, because it may be molded into 
any form that the imagination ean con- 
ceive, has reinstated ornamentation in 
American architecture. 

Manufactured stone may be reit- 
foreed with steel so that it will carry a 
structural load, at the same time retain- 
ing its lightness of weight. At any 
time, individual units may be duplicated, 
since both molds and formulae for color 
and texture are indefinitely preserved. 
The units are easy to handle due to the 
fact that metal carrying rings are em- 
bedded in the concrete before it sets. 
These rings are so arranged that when 
the unit is supported by eable, it hangs 
at the exact angle at which it is to be 
placed, thus eliminating the delay, w- 
certainty and expense which accompany 
the use of ropes and wires for getting 
other stone into place. 


Cleaning Is Easy 


Flint-like faces as smooth as marble, 
or rough exteriors tooled to any texture, 
may be obtained. These surfaces sl 
very little, but where discoloration by 
soot or smoke is inevitable, may 
cleaned easily by serubbing with a weak 
wash of muriatie acid and water. 

Machine polished concrete for it 
terior decoration has also sprung into 
use in recent years. Terrazzo, whith 
is concrete mortar into which marble 
chips are embedded and the hardened 
surface highly polished by machine, hs 
almost completely replaced some of the 
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pore expensive floorings in many com- 
munities. The terrazzo can be purchased 
ready made in the form of tile of any 
color, texture, or shape, or it may be 
prepared right on the job. The highly 
polished concrete stone used in interior 
work has a very fine grain and close 
texture. 
Thus far I have confined my diseus- 
sion largely to concrete as a decorative 
and surfacing material. A type of 
architecture is now developing, however, 
in which concrete combines both strue- A QUIET and 
tural and decorative qualities. This is imposing 
exemplified in the monolithic type of bronze entrance 
structure such as the Los Angeles Publie pimecoille es 
Library, which is shown in an accom- 
panying picture. Here lines of mass, 
simplicity and strength are obtained by 
bringing into bold relief the beauty of 
mobstructed concrete. Great plain 
walls of concrete are broken only by 
rectangular window openings of depth. 


es ee The Esthetic and the Practical 


present a study in cubes and rectangles. T 


= 


; 


ad 


is quite seeml 
forthe hetatod: 
year-old First 
National Bank 
of Sunbury, Pa. 


A wile 


—— 


HE finest buildings in any community—the jewelry, in fact, of 
the whole vast six-billion-dollar annual construction program. — 
That is one way to describe American bank buildings. Such build- 
ings, built as they are of granite, marble, bronze and polished steel, 
are deserving of design by the most sincere artistic talent. These are 

not materials to be entrusted to a tyro. Such a building deserves to 
tures are built as concrete bridges are be, within and without, a structure of compelling artistic merit. 
built—they are one solid unit, with 


; : And yet, a bank is more than an architectural monument. Within 
ornamentation east in place as the forms its walls are business men conducting an intricate business to make 
a profit. To be successful to these men as a business building, the 
great concrete arches that span wide structure must meet a bewildering list of specific and practical uses. 
rivers is achieved in the monolithic 


structure. Combined with the lines of , A comp lex blend of ae and Utiliey, this problem of design- 
elidel ot “sag ertanr gente ing a bank, is it not? It can be accomplished, however. In truth, 
mess and strength, intricate it must be accomplished if your new Bank Building is to continue a 
detail may be wrought, for the concrete satisfaction and an seset through the years. 

ean be molded into any design by use 


of plaster of paris molds fastened in 


place inside the forms. TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
Here, then, is an architectural design : ; : es 

for banks of tomorrow. The open faced The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 

bank will be achieved by use of great ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 

windows, long and deep, which will pro- 

vide attractive, well-lighted banking 

rooms. The sense of strength and CHAPTER VII of our book, “Building the TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 

stability which a bank building should Bank for Business,”’ is devoted to this in- Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 

reflect will be given by massive concrete —— Ba swerentt mer —_s me a copy of “Building the for Business.” 

columns and beams, fully exposed. The 


I’ve ever read.’’ The other chapters are as full Name: se 
bank building, instead of being a “dark of meat and suggestions. 


ae roe ge The new edition is neatly bound in leather Address : ___ 
= in the business community , " ill be fra ent blew lth sent ere 
pleasantly attractive, for the finish coat ‘» buildings. Shall we send you a copy? —__—_—— 
of stueeo, applied directly to the eon- Simply fill im the coupon and mail it. 


crete, lends itself best to friendly tints « 


of buff, tan and grey, or pure dazzling “How are we to get a sense of dura- treatment of design suited to the mate- 
white, 


tion and permanency into our national rial and American architecture will 
Lorado Taft, the sculptor whose consciousness?” he asks. “Is it whim- sound a new and hopeful note.” 

monument, “The Fountain of Time,” is sical to believe that a building material —_—_— 
4 wonderful example of concrete statu- which is beautiful and lasting, and yet Directors of the Central National 
ary, carried out on a magnificent scale, inexpensive, might have a considerable Bank at Bartlesville, Okla., announce 
has declared that in such conerete archi- influence? Is it not possible that a Howard D. Cannon as president to fill 
lecture there lies the possibility of new medium for seulpture which is as flexi- the vacancy caused by the resignation 
character in our building art. He de- ble as plaster and ultimately as hard as_ of J. L. Overlees. Mr. Overlees has been 
Plores the casual, ephemeral nature of rock might, in time, not only give a new elected chairman of the board of direc- 
our national life——our hectie hurrying character to our building arts, but very tors. J. E. Dickey of Greenville, Texas, 
and nervous instability,—and proposes greatly assist in erystalizing American who has been cashier of the National 
& more sensible, stable existence. Our Ideals? Replace our ephemeral strue- Exchange Bank of that city for a num- 
architecture should achieve this note, he tures with monoliths as lasting as the ber of years, has been elected vice presi- 
Points out. Roman Panthenon, give them a plastic dent to sueceed Mr. Cannon. 


The Bank of Tomorrow 
Honesty, simplicity, revealed con- 
struction, characterize buildings of 
wonolithically cast conerete. The strue- 


go up. Something of the grandeur of 
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VIEWS OF NEW BANK QUARTERS 


A gold rivet completes the frame work of 
the new Equitable Trust Building in New 
York. The president, Arthur W. Loasby 
is driving the rivet as Lyman Rhodes, vice 
president, holds it in place at the top of 
the 38th story. 

Left—Interior of Auburn Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago with two balconies 
as work floors, and a stained glass ceiling. 
Lower left—One of the private conference 
rooms in the new trust quarters of The 
First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee. 


Below—Drawing of new 38-story home of 
the Chase National Bank, New York City, 
the construction of which marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the bank. The insert shows 
the original home 50 years ago. 











BANKER 


NEW BUILDING FOR 
LOUISVILLE BANKS 


A building project of the First Na- 
tional Bank, The Kentucky Title Trust 
Co., and The Kentucky Title Co., Louis- 
ville, of which Embry L. Swearingen 
js the president has some interesting 
features. 

Construction is of concrete and steel; 
the exterior being of red Colonial brick 
and Georgia white marble. 

With its open counters of American 
walnut, massive pillars reaching to the 
ceiling; the spacious L-shaped lobby 
gives at the same time an impression of 
dignified simplicity and sturdy strength, 
together with an unmistakable note of 
hospitality often missing from other 
interiors which run largely to white 
stone and cold marble. 

The spirit of America and of the 
South has been captured in many of 
the details of the bank’s plan by the 
architect, Carl A. Ziegler, Philadelphia. 
The officer’s desks are replicas of the 
desk on which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. Other details 
are in keeping. Walter Distelhorst, 
well known in Financial Advertising 
Cireles, has joined the First National 
as Advertising Manager. 


J. H. WISE CHANGES NAME 
OF BUILDING CONCERN 


The J. H. Wise Co., Inc., Bank Build- 
ers, is the new name of the J. H. Wise 
Construction Co. of St. Louis, aceord- 
ing to an amended charter filed with the 
state of Missouri. Headquarters are in 
the Syndicate Trust building, St. Louis. 
J. H. Wise is president of the company, 
and other officers are unchanged. 

J. H. Wise has been a builder and 
contractor in St. Louis for some years 
and has built many banks and office 
buildings through the southwest. 


MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 
CHANGE NAME 


For years the practice of Mowbray & 
Uffinger, bank architects, of New York 
City, has been conducted primarily by 
Messrs. Justin M. Uffinger, C. Manning 
Foster and Joseph S. Bookwalter. It 
has now been decided to change the name 
from Mowbray & Uffinger Incorporated 
to Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter In- 
corporated. The new name more fully 
identifies the principals responsible for 
the suecess of this concern in the field 
of bank architecture and equipment. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment by the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co. Buffalo, of Joseph 
- Chambers, assistant secretary in 
charge of the municipal bond depart- 
ment, to vice president in charge of the 
Same office. Edward W. Miller was 
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MIDDLETOWN SAVINGS BANK, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Davis & WaLporrF—Hopkins & DEntz, Architects 


A NEW BUILDING HELPS 


Our services, in connection with that of our 
associates will give to Middletown, Connecticut a 


fine new structure. 


The great banking room, 


unobstructed by columns, is thirty-five feet high 
with light on three sides. Over that are three floors 


of offices. 


While the character of the building is to 


a degree monumental, yet it has a simple domestic 
quality, which seems particularly appropriate for a 


typical Connecticut town. 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 
BANK ARCHITECTS 
VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 


415 LEXINGTON 


AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


OUR 


named assistant to the president; 
Richard S. Graham, assistant secretary, 
was named manager of the bond depart- 
ment and Reginald B. Taylor was made 
an assistant secretary. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the First National Bank, Medford, Okla- 
homa, R. A. Hutchinson was elected vice 
president, succeeding A. S. Brown, de- 
ceased. Mr. Hutchinson has been a 
director in the bank for several years. 


Henry F. Frey, who has been assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Clinton Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 
has been elected secretary and assistant 
treasurer, T. Burton Crane, secretary 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


and treasurer, having relinquished the 
former office. J. Leo Madden, note 
teller, and George E. Mansfield, auditor, 
were made assistant secretaries and as- 
sistant treasurers. 


It is announced by John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merece in St. Louis, that John M. Gamble, 
manager of the collection department 
of the bank, has been promoted to as- 
sistant cashier to fill the place made 
vacant by the recent death of F. A. 


Peterson. Mr. Gamble has been con- 
nected with the bank for more than 30 
years. He came to the National Bank 
of Commerce from the old Merchants 
National Bank. 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 








HOW TO FORESTALL HOLDUPS 


What bank employes and citizens may do to discourage 
bandits from trying burglary or robbery 


By R. C. SAUNDERS 


Manager, Protective Department, Illinois Bankers Association 


N the morning of February 4, 1926, 
Miss Florence Bunchman, assist- 
ant cashier of the Joppa State Bank of 
Joppa, Massae county, Ill., was ap- 
proached by a stranger with a bill to be 
changed. He and his companion acted 
suspiciously, so she followed them to 
the door and saw them enter an old Ford 
car. 

It was her practice to scribble down 
the numbers of suspicious automobiles 
so she took the number of this ear. At 
noon the same day, these men stuck up 
the bank securing $1,500. 

Miss Bunchman gave the car number 
to the Illinois Bankers Association in- 
vestigator and, as a result, two of the 
bandits are now serving a life sentence 
in Chester, Illinois prison while a deten- 
tion warrant is filed at Fort Madison, 
Iowa prison so that the third bandit will 
be returned to answer the indictment for 

* the Joppa bank robbery in Illinois when 
he is released in Iowa. 

The clearing up of the Joppa bank 
robbery was possible because Miss 
Bunchman was observing and did the 
simple common sense thing that every 
person who is employed around a bank 
should do. 

Some years back a citizen in a small 
town near Moline, IIl., noticed five hard- 
looking men driving about town in a 
large sedan. He did not like their ac- 
tions so he took down the automobile 
number. A few days later a vicious at- 
tack was made in broad daylight by 
eight men armed with sawed off shot guns. 
No clews developed until this citizen 
volunteered the automobile number, 
which was followed up by the investi- 
gators. 

It was learned*that the car belonged to 
a woman in Chicago who lived in an 
apartment, but since the bank robbery, 
she had moved to Toledo. Her baggage 
was traced to a hotel there. From this 
hotel she moved to another, where she 
connected with a gang of men. These 
men were very extravagant in their 
method of living. They were at that 


50 


time living at the lakes where they owned 
very fine racing boats and were winning 
many of the best races. They were also 
hobnobbing with bankers and _ other 
wealthy people. 

When the officers “cracked down” on 
this gang they recovered more than 





WM. E. ROWENS, Jr. 


Assistant Manager, 
Protective Department, Illinois Bankers 
Association 


$90,000 in Liberty bonds that had been 
stolen mostly out of Illinois banks. This 
again, was the result of an observing 
citizen doing a simple common sense 
thing that any citizen should do. 

In another case that came under my 
observation, at five minutes after twelve, 
two men drove up to the bank, left the 
motor running and both men went to 
the bank door. Finding it locked, they 
returned to their car and drove out of 
town. 

Some citizen noticed this. He de- 
cided that they would return shortly 
after one o’clock when the bank would 
be open, and sure enough they did. They 
entered the bank, put the vice president 


and the lady bookeeper in the vault, put 
$42,000 in bonds and $3,000 in eash into 
their grip and started to leave. 

But in the meantime something had 
been going on about town, and befor 
the first one crossed the threshold of the 
bank, he had been shot eight different 
times and was dead. The second was 
shot five times before he got off the side. 
walk. He died also. This is another 
result of a citizen doing a common sens 
thing that any one should do. 

Space will not permit me to continue 
to recite cases where bank robberies and 
burglaries have been either cleared up 
or prevented by the simple common sens 
act of some person in a community who 
is observing. But I wish to say that 
you may depend on this: there never 
was an important bank burglary o 
robbery until after some advance ma 
or “gander” as the crook terms him, 
had been in the town poking around to 
look the situation over. When you know 
that 70 per cent of bank burglary ani 
robbery attacks in Illinois in 1925, ® 
per cent in 1926 and all the attacks a 
cept one so far in 1927 took place i 
towns of less than 900 people, it is easy 
to see where the greatest hazard is ani 
where the most care should be taken 
People in these little towns are vey 
familiar with everything going on 2 
the town, therefore, it is an easy matter 
to keep track of strangers who come atl 
go. 

The most amazing experience of mj 
life was when I was called over ® 
Carlisle, Ill., to visit with “Johnnie the 
Wop” who for more than 15 hours die 
tated to a stenographer for me tellitg 
the story of his three years experient 
as a lackey for a gang of 59 bank robber 
who for many years past had bee 
operating in Illinois. 

He told in that story (which after 
wards proved to be as true as one © 
remember over such a long time) of 27 
different bank robberies, deseribed 
told all about 36 of the men, who the 
were, where they had served time, where 
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MANY Small Banks 
Are Buying NOW and Paying For From Income - 


NATIONAL Square Cornered Doors 


Immediate Prestige—Modern Protection 
without Disturbing Your Reserve Investments 


—— 





























BE THE FIRST IN YOUR VICINITY TO PUT IN MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Invariably Creates the Confidence That Brings In Hidden Savings as well as the 
Accounts Now Going to Surrounding Banks 


Four Low Cost 


Standardized Sizes 
SIZE WEIGHT Viabject to Walle 
z 34” Solid 6600 Ibs. No. 5 to 6 
Ct“ 7200 ‘ No. 5 to 6 
al 6” ‘“ 9600 ‘* No. 8 
ore 


—. 11000 “ No. 9 


Massive construction with oversize 
fittings throughout. 


These doors were designed to take 
eare of the branch bank require- 
ments of some of the largest banks 
in the country. For several years 
these banks have been buying these 
doors from 6 to 25 at a time, which 
volume has lowered our costs so we 
ean furnish a high quality door at 
remarkably low prices. The fact 
that these doors are twenty-five per 
cent heavier than many competitive 
doors of the same thickness proves 
these chain banks demanded and 
are standardizing on National doors | ett 
due to their being far superior to die OPEN VIEW 

competitive types. il 7 CN SUkeD BOON 













WHY ALL BANKS SHOULD BUY NOW 


Surveys show that of the 22,000 Banks in the United the income from increased deposits, deposit box income 
States with deposits under one million, barely 20% and savings in insurance. Tell us the size of your 
have yet purchased modern vault equipment consistent vault and thickness of its walls and we will gladly tell 
with this age of radio, aeroplanes, and paved country you how $1500.00 to $3000.00, payable in 24 monthly 
roads for everybody’s auto. Raw material is the low- installments, will pay for itself. For larger Banks we 
est it can possibly go; labor efficiency has about reached have doors of round corner, plug, and circular types up 
its peak. Money is cheap and plentiful and Banks to 36 inches. Write today for proposals to present for 
buying now can buy at prices easily amortized from your directors’ consideration. No thought of obligation. 













PLEASE CHECK (vy) AND MAIL 


| 
THE NATIONAL SAFE i tNaten' Strand lek conven 


ESTABLISHED 1883—44 YEARS AGO 





Gentlemen: 
AND Lock Comp ANY | We want, without obligation, complete 
after- information concerning: i 
eould GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET C) Bank Vault Doors (1) Safe Deposit Boxes 
of 27 WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST.. AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. lo Daylight Robbery C) Vault Systematizers 
1 and | OC Vault Linings CZ Chests 
) they CLEVELAND, U. S. A. , O Grille Partitions C2 Vault Lockers 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


WILSON 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Keep out the glare, let in the air. 


Control light and 
For banks, offices, etc. 


Established 1876 -i- 





ventilation. 


Send for Catalogue No. 47. 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, President 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 


Offices in principal cities 
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TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK, TEXARKANA, TEXAS 





they came from, and so on. Out of this 
statement grew many convictions, and 
some very important ones such as the 
conviction of Joe Dawsey alias Chi. 
Blackie, Harry Funk (for the Chenoa 


Bank robbery, where the gang secured 
loot in the amount of $184,200), Jimmie 
O’Brian, Johnnie Lane, Jackie Adams, 
and many others. 


This story was almost unbelievable to 


i 


BUNCHMAN’S STORY 


MISS 
* OF THE HOLDUP 


HE holdup men aroused my sus- 
picions when two of them came 
into the bank and asked me to change 
a five dollar bill. One man stood at the 
door and surveyed the room. When 
they left, I walked to the door and 
noticed them driving away in an old 
Ford car. I took down the number of 
the car. 

Later on they came back and again 
asked me to change a five dollar bill. I looked them over 
carefully and noticed that the man at the window had the 
one dollar bills in his hand which I had previously given 
him. 

The second man came up behind him and the man at 
the window spoke to him and said, “All right.” The second 
man then covered the cashier and myself. 

The first man then went to the door and locked it. Both 
came back of the counter and took all the money in 
sight. They then put us in the vault and turned the bolts 
which started a test bell ringing. This frightened them 
and we could hear them stumbling over chairs in their 
hurry to get out.. 

Perhaps the most important lesson I learned from this 
experience was that it is important to make a note of any- 
thing,you wish to remember when someone suspicious 
comes into the bank. While I had my hands in the air, I 
looked at the clock and thought that I would remember 
what time it was, but I couldn’t remember afterward. I 
had the license number of the car in writing, however, 
and that is what made it possible to capture the men. 





EEE _- 
Florence Bunchman 


, 


me fiom several angles. The great nu- 
ber of men connected with the organiza. 
tion is most unusual. He stated that 
during the six years about which he 
had heard the gang talk, they had 
blown hundreds of safes in this and ai- 
joining states, not only in banks, but in 
other business houses. They had “split 
up” $300,000 in loot, in “the jungles,” a 
mile west of Vandalia, Ill. Many of 
the burglaries were “pulled off” without 
even an automobile, and eight of this 
gang did nothing but locate spots to k 


robbed or burglarized. It seemed that § 


hardly a town in Illinois had eseaped 
their activities. They were well orga- 
ized and worked just like a lot of rats 
They would not enter the town by the 
highway or railroad, but came in from 
the rear of the town right out of the 
fields and would leave the town in th 
same way. They reasoned that people 
would be looking for them on the high 
ways or on the railroads. If trouble 
arose, they would drop down in th 
grass or corn fields where they woul 
be unobserved. 


The eight who acted as “spotters” « § 
advance men came into town with may § 


different “rackets.” One sold needles 
another court plaster, four more beggel 
on bogus doctor letters, claiming the 
had consumption and had to seeure fun 
with which to go to Arizona. Two mor 
mended umbrellas for a pretext. 

The umbrella mender is looked up 
as having the best “racket” of any 0 
on the road. He is ealled the “m™ 
faker” and his outfit that he carries ov 
his shoulder is called the “mush kit.” 

His “racket” is looked upon as belt 
the most advantageous because he i 
enter the bank, stores, or other places © 
business asking for umbrellas to met 
without suspicion. He can go abot 
town inquiring for umbrellas to meo 
and as he does so, look over the streés 
observe how to get into town and hot 
to leave and finally, after he has 0b 
served the streets and other surrowt 
ings, ineluding dogs that might bart 
and so on, goes to a spot where he 
observe the bank or store he has pick! 
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for the burglary or robbery. There he 
sits, mends his umbrellas and at the same 
time makes mental observations of all “6 

ing on around. e : & { ee e 
ge he has all his plans in mind he ar? n x n a 
distributes his umbrellas, floats out of F e 

wn, and connects with his gang which h b k d b k | ks 
vals the job generally within a few ave een ma In? 200 an OC S 
days perine. “a P a = 

would feel very sorry if shoul h C |W: 

sab in the mind of anyone a thought since U ce 1V1 ar 
that would do some poor unfortunate 
person ap injustice and so J will explain 
that not all umbrella menders are loca- 
tors for gangs, but many of them are 
and those who are not will not object to 
investigation. Every town should see 
to it that all such persons are carefully 
interrogated before they go about town. 





This S&G four-movement 
Time Lock is the great-grand- 


child of James Sargent’s cele- This S&G Combination Lock is 


‘ 





— fF If this is done, the imposters and loca- This 196.000 Vouk Boer enn {| breed trenton the tee | S=Mec/teNenn ane cheng 
num & tors will not come into the town and if Federal Reserve Bank is pro- time lock ever applied to a euitileiis CNN avandia Meats 
} lace of business will tected and controlled by anS&G ~ vault door. ? 

An1Za- they do not, the piace 0 pusiness W1 four-movement Time Lock. 
tha (2 not be burglarized or robbed. ent ma : ; . 
h he It pays to train citizens to watch and 
~ had report on strangers. 
id ad- 
but in r m?rro > 
“split MICHIGAN VIGILANTE This S&G Safe Deposit Lock 

” | ~ This S&G Safe Deposit Lock (changeable sealed key, 
es, a CHECKS BANDITS (changeable sealed key, single | double horn type) gives each 

: te pid hes antndieth 1 install 

nv of —_ vigils . O- horn type) is absolutely pick- mak om individual installe- — pee 
‘thou After about a year of v igil inte ong posal, end kun en seshetienee tice, different from thet of } This Tinchinatiin Lockassures 
thou tection, the protective department of the par: any other bank. yf long- ‘auesended protec- 
t this Michigan Bankers Association reports me " PP se ce 
to be that over 1,500 men are guarding the 



















































1 that | banks outside the city of Detroit. With- Send for an actual 
caped in Detroit, 13 holdups with aggregate S&G Lock. We shall 
oTgali- losses of $56,730.47 have been reported be glad to have you 
t rats for the year. This is only a small per- inspect at close 
Dy the centage of the losses in previous years. range the manufac- This S&G Lock rings an alarm 
{rom During the three months previous to ture and operation bell when the door is opened— 
of the & h 7 : a single hold atimely warning whenever 
the state convention, not a single holdup This S&G Sliding Gate Lock | Of any S&G lock. there is loose cash around. 
in the was reported in the city of Detroit. In with deadlocking spring bolt 

oh ? ee ‘ can be opened inside by hand, Address: 
people Grand Rapids and Hastings, airplanes outside by key only. 
high- are provided manned by pilots who are 
rouble 


able to get away at a moment’s notice 
in the 


waif Sazmsettcsaerieanier | Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Over $40,000 has been posted as re- ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
rs” ot ward money to be paid to any one who 








, many will tip off the vigilantes that a raid is Makers of godd bank locks for Main Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 
eedles to be made by bandits as well as those ia ieee ti alae ee ae a ee ae 
begged who aid in capturing or killing them. 
g thes Detroit has a system of police patrol 
» funds and a great deal of money is spent by 
o mot § individual banks for police protection. : 
It is said that branch banking has in-  inereasing diffieulty was being encount- ruptey wherein the stock of the bank- 

1 upon creased the robbery danger. ered in developing cases against such rupts was resold to them by the trustee 
ny oe nani offenders. in bankruptey under conditions which 
“mus The situation was discussed in a state- indicated collusion between the bank- 
es over BANKRUPTCY LAW ment by the Department. The full-text rupts and persons who loaned them 
ty EVASIONS of the statement follows: money, and also evidence that, in connec- 
; bein Wid ae From two widely separated sections tion with the bankrupt stock which they 
he . aaa eo ge ee So a of the country there comes to the De- purchased, they had also secreted, be- 
aces 0 theta le _— bankrup fe aws partment of Justice reports of eases in- fore the bankruptey proceedings were 
» med b : gislation was enacted & year ago volving violations of the national bank- instituted, considerable assets which they 
ab 5 which Increased penalties —— fixed ruptey law which indicate that, while later mingled with the stock which had 
» ment nS punishment for such evasion have i Aa penalties were fixed by a law been purchased from the trustee. 

el n observed by the Department of of the last Congress, many and intricate 
1d how ustiee. Realism die helne aieieas Sn Saatebaite So carefully was this plan worked out 
as 0b Information from widely separated : Guak otadien oth, haat ‘ P that evidence was secured during the 
-rount: sections, according to the Attorney Gen- Re eee ee investigation that collusive assistance 
+ bark. eral, John G. Sargent, show that “many Bankrupt Stock Bought was secured by the bankrupts in ob- 
he eal and intrieate devices” are employed to From the remote southwest comes a_ taining funds from sources wherein un- 


piekel evade the law. It was stated orally that report of a ease of involuntary bank- usual credit was obtained from the bank 
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Yate enables you to offer your custom- 


ers new and better Safe Deposit Service 


Every banker is desirous of 
building up his safe deposit 
business. It has been diffi- 
cult, however, to find a dis- 
tinctive appeal. Yale en- 
ables the live aggressive 
banker to offer something 
new and something better 
in the New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock. 

Here is a lock which is 
unique, for it is compulsory 
for the customer to handle 
the keys before the custo- 
dian, and no one else can 
handle them without the 
customer’s permission. The 


keys are sealed at the fac- 
tory in tough fibre enve- 
lopes — and the customers 
open the envelopes and are 
the first to see and handle 
the keys. The vault em- 
ployees do not know what 
key any customer selects. 


The result: Protection, 
full and complete, for every- 
one concerned. 


Let us tell you more about 
this new Yale development. 
Send for the bulletin on the 
“Yale Sealed Key Safe De- 
posit Lock.”’ 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





which originally assisted the bankrupts 
in the repurchase of the bankrupt stock. 


Assets Concealed 


Another case involving more intricate 
details arises in New England, wherein 
merchants engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness in one city, and in the automobile 
tire business in another, had collusive 
arrangements whereby considerable pro- 
perty was concealed in anticipation of 
bankruptey, by making fictitious sales 
of goods. An investigation of the mat- 
ter disclosed that merchandise had been 
surreptitiously placed in 16 hiding places 
in four different New England States. 

Approximately $90,000 worth of as- 
sets were recovered in the two cases and 
prison sentences were imposed on several 
of the participating bankrupts. 


_ In connection with this case one Joseph 


D. Cowett, an attorney in the bankrupt 
eases, entered a plea nolle contendere to 
the charge of having assisted in effect- 
ing the concealment of property, was 
fined $500 in each ease, and disbarred 
from practice before the Federal courts. 


RICHARD WAGNER VICE 
PRESIDENT OF CONTINENTAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 


Richard Wagner who has been sec- 
retary to Arthur Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Banks 
of Chicago, was recently elected second 
vice president by the board of directors. 
Mr. Wagner has been an employe of 
the bank for 17 years. At the same 
meeting, Thurman 8S. Robinson and John 
T. Gallagher were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


transferred to bankers in working 
attendance for the Kentucky Banker 


ENTHUSING BANKERS 
ON CONVENTIONS 
Some real ideas and enthusiasm Were 


p 


A+A! CONVENTION IT SAYS TO BeWNG 
TIME 19 HERE) ALong YouR 
ComPETITIOR— 


THERE'S JOE NOW! HEY | LISTEN-THEY SAY ITS Gow 
Joe +JusT A To B€ A BIRO THIS YEAR 
MINUTE Joe= | Joe~ 


CONVENTION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 22.23, 1927 
Headquarters: LaFayette Hotel LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





Cooperation is easier after receiv- 
ing a notice like this. 


CONVENTION 


KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 22-23, 1927 
Headquarters: LaFayette Hotel LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


A notice that makes you under 
stand the real purpose of a conve 
tion. 


Association as you will see from the pit 
tures reproduced herewith. The secre 
tary evidently secured the services of! 
cartoonist who has attended convention 
and knows something of their vali 
These pictures were printed on mailing 
eards 5x7 inches in size and were mail 
a week apart. 

Whether a banker attended the 
vention or not, these cards would hate 
a good effect on his thinking for th 
have real suggestions in them. 


Clinton F. Berry, assistant viee pr 
dent, Union Trust Co., Detroit, ™ 
elected president of the Aderaft Clu’ 
of Detroit. 
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Building Today, Banks 


that Provide forTomorrow 


WE STILL LAG IN SAVINGS 


If you ever have felt that National | 
Thrift Wéek is not a vital necessity to 
the United States, be sure to read the 
following table. Rapid strides forward 
have been taken during the past few 
years, but there is still a great deal of 
york to do. 

The table shows the number of people 
out of every 1,000 who have savings ae- 
counts in the countries mentioned. 
EE oS irickiic de vewicnen eae GT 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
BN 5 ofa 556.554 0N de cinedecndce Me 
IN «chic vb bes cee wawadmas 360 
SE reer eee oe 346 | 
Holland 
EET eee res : 
BEE Gaccacccccccncccccacans 302 
ICS hic a hak casawewomaaon 300 | 
Tasmania 
ME asks o04)s Sacedcuseceducsis , 
Italy 
NI cid oe e Wide aida ciao abe 


A. F. Anderson, eashier of the Ameri- | 
ean Savings Bank and Trust Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has been elected president 
of the Des Moines County Bankers 
Association, and W. R. Clampitt, presi- 
dent of the Danville State Savings Bank, 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR INTERSTATE 
The board of directors of the Inter- 


state Trust Co., New York, has elected 
E. Milton Berry, vice president of the 








—===—=— — 


E. MILTON BERRY 


Baltimore Trust Co., a vice president of 
the Interstate Trust Co. 

Mr. Berry was connected with the 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpo- | 
ration for 18 years and has been vice 
President of the Baltimore Trust Co. for 
the past seven years. 





Cross section of Diebold 
Admore Vault 


OW, with Diebold Admore 

Vault you can build your 
bank to accommodate present 
patronage, yet adequately provide 
for future expansion. 


Diebold Admore Vault solves the 
progressive, rapidly-growing bank's 
greatest problem—expansion. No 
longer is it necessary to: suffer 
with cramped, crowded quarters 
to avoid the muss and inconven- 
ience associated with the remodel- 
ing of building and vault. 


Diebold Admore Vault may be 
moved, expanded, or contracted at 
will, and, when used with a No. 10 
classification Burglarproof Vault 
Door, carries a No. 10 Burglary 
Insurance Rating. 


A Diebold Admore Vault installed 
now, simplifies your expansion 
problems for years to come. 


Write for free, illustrated circular. 


DIZBOLD SAFE & ocx Co. 


New York, Omaha, 


Richmond, Boston, 
Indianapolis 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul 
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The General Motors Corporation is an example of 
the new industrial expansion. It has plants in more 
than 50 cities of this country and overseas in which are 
built more than one million cars a year. Railroads 
collect in freight $72,250,000 annually on the raw 
materials that go into the plants and on the finished 


cars that come out. 


dealers in 103 countries. 


LIBERTY [RUST & SAVINGS BANK 


AN AUTHORIZED TRUST COMPANY 


WALTER M.MEYMANN 
Cramman OF THE Bourn 

ADOLPH & HELOUIST, PresioenT 

WILLIAM G. DOOLEY. VicePmresioent 

BENVAMIN LEVINSON. V Pres @ Trust Ornces 


HARRY WICRSEMA Vice Pees & Casmee 
wee , 


ROOSEVELT ROAD AND KEDZIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


To Our Investors;-— 


March Srd, 1927. 


Probably the first thing that will arrest your 
attention when you open this letter is the little photograph at 
the right. It is a picture of the Grace Apartments located at 
the NORTHWEST CORNER CENTRAL AVENUE AND OHIO STREET on which we 
are offering First Mortgage Bonds. 


The building is new, 
strictly modern, three stories and 
English basement high, constructed of 
pressed brick and stone, and contains 
nineteen well planned apartments, six- 
teen of 4 rooms and three of 5 rooms. 
Everything going into the building is 
high grade, and the apartments will be 
in demand by a gcod class of tenants, 
especially in view of the splendid location. 


The amount of the mortgage is $80,000 and our 
valuation of the land and building is $135,000. The income is 
$18,000 a year, and the prepayments are $16,000 over a period 
of five years. The Chicago Title & Trust Company has issued its 
guarantee policy for the amount of the loan, and fire insurance 
is also carried by us. The borrower is Abraham Rootberg, for 
whom we have underwritten a number of successful issues. 


This high grade offering is sure to prove popular 
and we suggest that you come to the bank as soon as possible and 
make your investment. The bonds may be purchased in amounts of 
$1000, $500, $100; cash or partial payments. 


LETTER to which was pasted an 
actual photograph of the apart- 
ments on which bonds were being of- 
fered was recently used by the Liberty 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. The 
photograph of the building was pasted 


56 


noerely, 
Vice wail ti¢ihe-Gon... ° 


at the side of the paragraph describing 
it. 

Milton Rosenthal, vice president of 
the bond department says this about the 
results : 

“T can make the assertion that the re- 


The cars are sold by 18,000 


sults were exceedingly satisfactory, and 
that many favorable expressions were 
received.” 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 
CANADA HALF AS GREAT 
AGAIN AS BRITISH 


According to recent figures 60 per 
cent of all foreign investments in Canada 
represents American capital. In round 
amounts, of the $5,300,000,000 of for. 
eign investments in Canada, $3,600,000, 
000 came from the United States. 

According to the same authority, 
British investments in Canada represent 
only $2,111,000,000. This information 
was given by Frederic Hudd, Canadian 
Trade Commissioner to the United 
States. 

When this fact that the United States 
is the largest foreign investor in Canada 
is placed side by side with the fact that 
Canada absorbs more American goods 
than any other country in the world, we 
gain some appreciation of the closeness 
of the financial and commercial relations 
between Canada and the United States. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
developments arising from this flow of 
American capital to Canada has been 
the establishment of some 1,400 branch 
plants in the Dominion. Although a 
large number of American manufae- 
turers had plants in Canada before the 
war, it was not until 1919 that any very 
large annual increase in number of 
American plants in Canada oceurred. 
Over 200 plants were established in that 
one year alone. Since then the number 
has increased steadily until we have 
plants representing a great variety of 
American industries. 

Many reasons may be given for the 
belief that this flow of American capital 
into Canada will continue. Canada 
still a country of great undeveloped tr 
sources. Although in recent years 
thanks largely to the investment of large 
amounts of American capital in Cat 
adian enterprises, the value of Canadiat 
manufactured products now exceeds by 
a wide margin the value of her produt 
tion of agricultural products. 

This development is by no meals 
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ended. In 1925 the value of Canada’s 
manufactured products ran close to $3,- 
900,000,000. In 1926 and 1927, due to 
the industrial revival which has been 
under way since the beginning of last 
year, the value of Canadian manufac- 
tured products will probably run close 
to three billion and a half ($3,500,000,- 


000). 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 
INCREASE IN VALUE 


The per cent of return on property 
investment of the railroads of the United 
States has increastd since 1922 as fol- 
lows: In 1922 it was 3.61; in 1923 4.48 
per cent; in 1924 4.33 per cent; in 1925 
4.85 per cent and in 1926 5.13 per cent. 

During 1926, long and short term 
bonds were issued by railroad companies 
in the total amount of $241,954,000. 
Short term notes, including equipment 
trusts were issued to the amount of 
$172,477,000. Stock was issued to the 
total of $41,577,200. This makes a total 
of $456,008,200 in railroad securities 
issued during 1926. Of this total, $95,- 
473,000 was for refunding purposes. 


SOUTH FINANCES BIG 
TEXTILE ISSUE 


What is considered the largest single 
piece of textile financing ever done in the 
South, and one of major importance in 
Georgia financial circles, was recently 
consummated when the Citizens and 
Southern Co. of Atlanta brought out a 
$3,000,000 first preferred cumulative 614 
per cent stock issue for the Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, of Thomaston, Ga. Acecord- 
ing to report, the issue was greatly over- 
subseribed, even before formal announce- 
ment could be made in the newspapers. 

In commenting on the issue, William 
Murphey, president of the Citizens and 
Southern Company, said: 

“It was handled exclusively by one 
institution and is further proof that any 
worthy enterprise desiring to locate in 
Georgia, or the South, will find institu- 
tions with facilities and resourees for 
fnaneing requirements of any magni- 
tude, 

“This three million dollar issue being 
not only immediately absorbed, but 
greatly over-subscribed by the people 
of Georgia, speaks most highly of the 
inancial condition of the state. It 
Proves that Georgians are not only 
finaneially able but willing to invest in 
the securities of perfectly sound enter- 
prises now located or desiring to locate 
in the state.” 

The Thomaston Cotton Mills have 
long been known to the textile and busi- 
ness world. A little more than a year 
4go they came into prominence through 
the completion of contracts with the 
B. F. Goodrieh Co. and the Fisk Rubber 
Co. for $10,000,000 worth of cord tire 
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In touch 


with the Bond Market 





T a National City office in 
your district sits an operator 
in touch through our private 
wires with our offices in over 
fifty investment centers. Back 


and forth flash orders for securities, bond 
quotations, investment queries and infor- 
mation. You are but a few seconds from 


’ 
“everywhere.” 


National City investment service means 
quick service from any point fo any point. 
It is available through the telephone at 


your elbow. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS * SHORT TERM NOTES * ACCEPTANCES 
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fabric. Under these contracts the 
Thomaston Mills agree to furnish the 
Goodrich Co. with 7,500,000 pounds of 
cord fabric a year for five years, and 
the Fisk Co. with 10,000,000 pounds a 
year for ten years. This was considered 
the greatest textile deal in history and 
has made the state of Georgia the world’s 
leading cord fabrie center, manufactur- 
ing 60 per cent of the entire United 
States consumption and 50 per cent of 
that of the world. 

The present $3,000,000 stock issue 
will be used, in part, for the construc- 
tion of a new mill, housing 35,000 
spindles, bringing the total capacity of 
the Thomaston Mills to 65,000 spindles. 


The Central State Bank of Evanston, 
Illinois, is remodeling its building and 
installing new fixtures. It has recently 
This 


qualified as a trust company. 
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bank opened as the Central State Sav- 
ings Bank of Evanston in December, 
1921 with a capital of $50,000. The 
name was changed in June 1927 and the 
capital stock is now $100,000. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of, The Equitable Trust Co. of New York 
Thomas M. Debevoise was elected a 
trustee of the company. Mr. Debevoise 
is attorney for John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, and 2 
director of a number of corporations. 





Hayden, Van Atter & Schimberg an- 
nounce the appointment of J. O. Stewart 
as vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Stewart has been sales manager at 
Thompson Ross & Co. and in his new 
position will have complete charge of 
retail sales for Hayden, Van Atter & 
Schimberg in the Chicago district. 
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AMERICA AND THE ALLIED DEBTS 


By DAVID 


R. FORGAN 


Vice Chairman, The National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 





LL allied debts were made by the 
extension of credit. No aetual cash 
passed in their making. Nevertheless, 
they are just as binding as if nothing 
but gold had been used in their creation. 
The amounts are so enormous and so 
much greater than any international 
debts ever in existence before, that many 
question whether they can ever be paid. 
It is always a difficult matter, even if 
every one is willing, to pay an enormous 
debt owed by one country to another. 
The only international money is gold, 
and there is not enough of that in the 
whole world to pay these debts, even if 
the debtors had the gold, which they do 
not have. 

If they eannot pay in gold, they could 
pay by creating credits in this country 
from the sale of their goods to us. Our 
tariff wall is designed to prevent any 
such possibility. 

The only way left is for America to 
loan them the money again in the form 
of buying their securities. This we 
have begun to do on a large scale, and 
if it goes on, these huge national obli- 
gations will gradually be merged into 
commercial, municipal and state obliga- 
tions held by the American investing 
publie. 

No one ean look into the future far 
enough to know whether the Dawes Plan 
will ultimately work out. So far it has 
been a splendid beginning towards 
stabilization and the payment of these 
- debts, but no one knows whether Ger- 


many will be able to pay the large 
amounts that come due as the years ad- 
vance, and no one knows whether the 
second or third generation of Germans 
will be willing to pay such an amount. 
The question is too big for any one to 
be dogmatie about. 

As usual, we have our extremists on 
both sides: There are the sentimental- 
ists, led by Mr. Peabody, who advocate 
the cancellation of the debts because 
our creditors do not like us to continue 
to demand payment. And there are the 
extremists on the other side who figure 
up compound interest at 444 per cent 
for the 60 odd years, and then figure 
the present value of the total and thus 
make out that even England is only pay- 
ing 80 cents on the dollar, and that Italy 
is paying only some 25 cents on the dol- 
lar. 

The fact remains, however, that Eng- 
land has undertaken to pay the full 
debt, and we have simply made the in- 
terest low which, in all the cireum 
stances, is a very proper thing to do. 
Italy has undertaken to pay the full 
amount of the principal, together with 
a small amount of interest. The way of 
wisdom is usually between the extremes, 
and this is the position which the United 
States has assumed. 

I do not believe in the cancellation of 
debts either public or private. Modern 
civilization rests largely on the sacred- 
ness of contract. In the case of public 
debts it is very close to repudiation, and 


SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been» purchased by more than, five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ACCEPTANCE 


CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 25O WEST §7™ STREET + New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits + 


$36,428 ,000.00 


would not be good for the countrig 
whose debts were cancelled because if 
they ever needed to borrow again in the 
markets of the world, their credit would 
not be good. 

Much depends on permanent peace. 
and for that nothing is so promising gs 
a close, sympathetic understanding be. 
tween all of the English speaking peo- 
ples of the world who alone have eyer , 
a vision of permanent peace. 


AUTOMOBILE TERMINALS 


A type of building that promises tp 
be more or less prominent in the invest. 
ment field in the next few years is the 
motor bus terminal and parking garage, 
For example, in New York City there 
is the proposed Times Square Terminal 
at 314 West 40th Street, which igs ip 
the center of the business district. Then 
there is the proposed terminal in Chi. 
cago at Roosevelt Road and Wabash 
Avenue. 

The prospects of a good investment 
in this type of building are based upc 
the growing use of such an institution. 
The inereasing number of bus lines 
radiating from large cities and the in- 
creasing congestion of traffic on the city 
streets, makes it essential that some 
systematic method of handling these bus 
lines be provided and, of course, the 
terminal is the one thing that will cer- 
tralize their operation and keep them 
off of the busiest streets. 

Chicago happens to be fortunate in 
having a large parking space in Grant 
Park which is adjacent to the loop dis 
trict, but not all cities are so fortunate. 
Even in Chicago however, the parking 
problem is a serious one and the park- 
ing garage is already an actuality 
this city. Shares in the Times Square 
Terminal at New York City are being 
sold at $40 each to yield $3.20. This 
is an 8 per cent Cumulative Dividend. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STOCKS SHOW BIG GROWTH 


Stocks of the leading fire insuranee 
companies of the United States hare 
shown extraordinary appreciation dur 
ing the last ten years, according to fil 
bert Eliott and Co., specialists in bank 
and insurance stocks. 

During this period, the stocks of th 
34 leading fire insurance companies have 
registered an average annual gain 
29.1 per cent and an average appretlt 
tion in market value alone, during thi 
period, of 192 per cent. 

“The business of fire insurance in th 
United States is now on a more stable 
foundation than it has ever been in 8 
history,” says J. F. Barry of Gilbet 
Eliott and Co., “and although the profs 
from underwriting in certain states & 
not all that could be desired, the skillfl 
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handling of the investment of capital 
funds and reserves has provided a steady 
income. It is significant that not an 
insurance company passed its dividends 
during the depression of 1920-21.” 

The following table, composed of 34 
leading fire insurance companies, shows 
the average annual percentage gain of 
each for the 10-year period ended Dee. 
31, 1926. The gain includes market ap- 
preeiation and dividends paid: 





Company Average Gain 
Per Year 
Globe & Rutgers ............. 167.5 
DS cance d cveddendawaes 70.9 
U. S. Mer. & Shippers ........ 58.1 
Prov. Washington ............ 52 
ND is wie ah 0a vie awa eed 43.8 
Springfield Fire & M. ........ 35.7 
cS 5 kia ak Ka Bie ako 
ED a alng ek deke eae cw eds 34.9 
rere ere eee 31.5 
National Liberty ............. 30.4 
BPE MOIR since ccccccsees 28.6 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. ......... 27.5 
I Gs S0aiaik'c ai e(ee ee bears 25.3 
Ce ter meee 23.6 
ES eee ere ee 23.4 
So ee 21.5 
Peeps National ............ 18.9 
EL 2% 6 Vance s eke csees 18.8 
American Alliance ............ 18.2 
ae ek oda dae eae 18.2 
Great American .............. 17.9 
Oy Ge NOW YOFE ..... 6. cece 17.1 
Rt sisay ed dc ce kiuwkea's 17 
ee ee 16.6 
ere ee 16.6 
CED Ubon cbs asus adeeas 16.2 
| EA ee 14.6 
MMOD <i icc cccicccece 14.4 
OE eee 14 
Fire Ass’n. of Phila. .......... 13 
National Union .............. 12.7 
_ 10.7 
Ee 8.2 
i et erwaa sa 7.2 
Se 29.1% 


The ealeulations are computed on the 
basis of market prices as of December 
31, 1926. 


PROSPECTIVE TAX 
REDUCTIONS 


With an unprecedented U. S. Treas- 
ury surplus of nearly $600,000,000 in 
the current fiseal year and prospects for 
another large suplus in 1928, the tax 
department of the Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland is directing attention of tax 
payers to the possibility not only of 
lower individual income taxes but for a 
reduction, for the first time, of the fed- 
eral income tax on corporations. 

James Dunn, Jr. vice president and 
fax consultant of the Union Trust Co., 
Points out that, although virtually all 
other forms of federal taxation have 
been sealed down from time to time, the 
Vy on the income of corporations not 





50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


vice the Nation’s 


Telephones + ~ 


NOUGH wire to encircle the 
earth more than 2,000 times 
is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 





daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a-billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, 


Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


only has never been reduced but actually 
has been increased. The present blanket 
rate is 134% per cent. 


“The corporation tax operates as a 
penalty on the person who has invested 
in corporation stocks. He must pay a 
rate amounting, in some eases, to three 
times as much as the individual deriving 
a similar income from other forms of 
investment. The corporation income tax 
penalizes for the mere act of incorpora- 
tion. Its blanket rate of taxation places 
a particularly heavy burden on the small 
concern and it operates to the disad- 
vantage of incorporated companies in 
contradistinction to those not ineorpo- 
rated and consequently taxed at the in- 
dividual rate. 
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NEW YORK 


“The People’s | 
Messenger”’ 





“There are indications that the tax 
authorities at Washington contemplate 
recommending the reduction of the in- 
come tax on corporations, not only be- 
cause of its inequalities and inconsis- 
tencies, but because of the larger benefits 
that will result to the public generally 
from the lowering of the present blanket 
rate.” 


Frank O. Bates, for several years 
eashier of the Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon, recently ac- 
cepted the position of vice president of 
the Lumbermens Trust Co., taking 
charge of the department of new ac- 
eounts. 





DANKER 41 TARMER 


HIS is the only Banker-Farmer department in any bank 


magazine. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY believes that bankers 


need to keep in close touch with farming, and so each month 


presents one or more important articles on the subject. 


Other 


articles on improvements in farming appear on pages 22 and 23 


of this issue. 


INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
SERVE A MILLION FARMERS 


How the 12 banks have aided cooperative associa- 
tions and discounted thousands of farmers’ notes 


By D. P. HOGAN 


President, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Omaha 


HE activities of the 12 federal inter- 

mediate credit banks have varied 
widely in the three years in which they 
have been of service to agriculture. This 
variation has been brought about large- 
ly by the different types of agriculture 
in their districts and the need for credit, 
and the number of large, active co- 
operative marketing organizations. 

All told, they have made loans to more 
than a million farmers through their eo- 
operative marketing associations and 
have rediscounted through about 550 
lending agencies approximately 112,000 
farmers’ notes. To the cooperative as- 
‘sociations they have loaned in excess of 
$320,000,000 and to other lending 


agencies they have rediscounted notes 
approximating $170,000,000. 

To cooperative marketing associations, 
loans have been made on wheat, cotton, 
wool, tobacco, raisins, peanuts, broom 
corn, beans, rice, alfalfa, hay, nuts, 
eanned fruits, maple syrup, strained 
honey, dried fruits, coffee, olives and 
olive oil. The Federal Farm Loan Board 
has approved loans on warehouse re- 
ceipts on these commodities when prop- 
erly warehoused, and advances have 
been made by the banks up to 75 per 
cent of the current value of the prod- 
ucts. This list is being added to 
periodically. 


ry 


The service which the intermediate 
credit banks have been to the coopera- 
tives is not entirely reflected in the $320, 
000,000 lent to them, for after they had 
looked over the collateral thoroughly 
and investigated the cooperative and 
were willing to loan, the regular com- 
mercial banks frequently have made 
proposals to the cooperative which were 
as attractive as those offered by the in- 
termediate credit banks, thereby saving 
the cooperatives thousands of dollars in 
interest. 

The farmer-members of these ecooper- 
tives feel that the intermediate credit 
banks should receive the credit for open- 


Fairs and calf clubs have encouraged farmers to improve dairy herds, and the federal intermediate credit banks have 
made it easier to carry the paper necessary to such purchases. 
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INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCK 
with grain body, taking the grain 
from the storage tank of a McCor- 
mick-Deering Harvester-Thresher 


«~ * 


“Good equipment makes , 
a good farmer better”’ 


—the slogan of the national farm equipment industry 


Ty »ARM production costs on the farm will be low- * McCORMICK-DEERING 
ered below anything yet known,” says an editorial 
P on: ‘ 2 P Farm Equipment includes the following: 
in a million-circulation magazine. And Mr. 
. “ : : : " ’ 
Charles M. Schwab said recently, “One great problem Gate indus oy Sa oat enc 
before us is the need of reducing costs. Success comes Headers 


Corn Binders Scufflers 


: j | j Push Bind Corn Pickers Culti-Packers 
to the man who makes anything as g as any y Combined Side Rakes one Shellers Kerosene Engines 
else, but also makes it cheaper.” and Tedders Huskers & Shredders Tractors 


Mowers Huskers and Silo Fillers Motor Trucks 
. ‘ ‘ Hay Rakes Grain Drills Cream Separators 
Both were touching one of the most vital and sensi- Tedders Broadcast Seeders Manure Spreaders 
tive chords in the farmer's problem. Politicians have Ho dy = ll Walkin ~ ol call Grinders 
left that chord alone, finding others more spectacular Sweep Rakes & Stackers Riding Plows Potato Diggers 
. or ‘ P= Baling Presses Field Cultivators Wagons 
and therefore to their liking, and in the meantime Corn Planters Disk Harrows Binder Twine 
many a practical business farmer has renovated the Spageeth Ciatone 
methods of his fathers, installed efficient equipment, 
and so cured his own economic ills. The great body 
of farmers, however, are struggling on as they farmed 
in 1910, though their household standards, their pur- 
chases, and their outgo for labor have all been elevated 


to the costly levels of today. No wonder there is trouble. 


Farm prosperity must be maintained or brought 
about largely through a practical reform on the farm 
itself. Yields must be increased by modern practices, 
acreages be extended, timely crop saving operations be 
made the rule, and above all the costly labor content in 
farming expense must be cut to the bone. 


Agriculture, the basic industry, is very slowly ad- 
justing itself to the new level resulting from the eco- 
nomic upheaval of the past decade. As for its equip- 
ment, mere replacement of worn-out machines is not 
suflicient. In large measure, new, bigger-scale, more 
efficient power, methods and machines are required. 
In industry the old equipment is scrapped, no matter 
how costly, as soon as better, cost-reducing equipment 
comes on the market. In farming it must be the same. 
Farming, too, must be modernized. 


In NATIONAL HARVESTER MPANY Trainload of McCormick-Deering 15-30 h. p. tractors 
606 S. Michigan Ave. q ame Chicago, Illinois e en route to Rosetown, Saskatchewan 
ncorporated) ; 


The Farmer and the Farm Equipment Dealer 
Need the Support of Able Advisers 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


A Complete Financial 
Service Offered to 
Correspondent Banks 


In addition to the regular banking service, the State 
Bank of Chicago places at the disposal of out-of- 
town Banks and Trust Companies the facilities of 
its various departments: InvestmentService, Trust 
Service—including Registrar and Transfer Service, 
Tax Service, Real Estate Loans and Appraisals, 
Foreign Banking Service. Our officers, accordingly, 
are well equipped to give prompt and efficient 
attention to all transactions of a financial nature. 


The new State Bank of Chicago building—now 
being erected at La Salle and Monroe Streets—will 
provide increased facilities for out-of-town customers. 


Henry A. HauGAn 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Leroy A. GopparpD Oscar H. Haucan 


Chairman Executive Committee 


State 
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of Chicago 
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ing the way to credit and the reasonable 
interest rates obtained under such cir- 
cumstances. During 1926 the farmers’ 
cooperative marketing associations bor- 
rowed directly from the federal inter- 
mediate credit banks at an interest rate 
of 4% per cent. The record of the banks 
in their dealings with cooperative mar- 
keting associations shows that no loans 
have been denied when the associations 
have complied with the reasonable re- 
quests of the bank. 

In order to qualify under the require- 
ments of the intermediate credit act, 
which really are not complicated, the 
cooperative must show that there is need 
for its service in the field it seeks to 
occupy and that it controls a sufficient 


amount of the commodity it was set up 
to handle. 

To function economically, it must have 
a sound marketing program and a capa- 
ble business organization. These, of 
course, are only common sense require- 
ments and ean be complied with by most 
cooperatives operating on a. strictly 
business basis and having sufficient 
volume to justify their existence. 

Each loan, of course, has its own 
peculiarities and the bank has to be 
governed accordingly. In the last year 
or so, the banks have loaned more on 
cotton than on any other commodity, al- 
though there have been increases in both 
wool and wheat loans. 

Farm organizations of one kind and 
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another are gradually coming to reeog. 
nize that their orderly marketing pro- 
grams depend to a considerable exten 
upon their ability to finance their pry. 
ducts over a proper period. By taking 
care of - maturities ranging from iy 
months to two years, the intermediate 
credit banks make it safer and easier for 
commercial banks to provide adequate 
short-term loans. 

Many cooperatives, of course, make 
use of both intermediate and short-term 
loans, since their orderly marketing pro- 
gram calls for marketing a certain pm. 
portion of their products within a rela. 
tively short time after harvest. 


Rediscounts 


The rediscount business has shown 
steady growth. The agricultural credit 
corporations, organized for the speeifie 
purpose of utilizing the facilities of the 
intermediate credit banks, in the last 
three years have gained considerable ex- 
perience and know better how to pro- 
ceed in the rather intricate field of inter- 
mediate credit. 

West of the Mississippi river the re- 
discounts of the intermediate credit 
banks are 80 to 90 per cent cattle paper. 
In the south, particularly the Southeast, 
rediscounts are mainly for crop produe- 
tion purposes. Although erop liens are 
taken in practically every instance, they 
are by no means the principal souree 
of collateral. 

The greatest development in the use 
of rediscounting facilities, from the 
standpoint of the number of rediseounts 
is in the southeastern section. For in 
stance, in the Columbia bank distrie, 
there are now 57 agricultural credit cor- 
porations organized for the specifie pur- 
pose of rediscounting with the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Columbia. 

The rapid growth of these organiz- 
tions was brought about largely through 
the failure of many commercial banks in 
that district and the pressing need upon 
the part of the farmers for funds with 
which to produce crops. In faet, every 
southern state is now served by eredit 
corporations which rediscount with the 
intermediate credit bank. In many i- 
stances, these are sponsored by cooper 
tive marketing associations which wish 
to assist their members. The capital # 
subscribed by the cooperative association 
from its surplus funds or by individuals 
and in a few eases it is owned by banks 

In this southeastern country, crop ID- 
surance is playing a very important pat 
since the truck growers have found thal 
they can insure their crops, improve 
their credit, borrow from the interme 
diate credit bank, pay cash for thet 
fertilizer, crates, barrels, ete., and there: 
by save sufficient money compared with 
the time price of these commodities # 
more than pay for their insurance. 

Insurance is being written on all sor 
of truck crops, such as new potatos 
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spinach, egg plant, lettuce, 


tomatoes, 
ete. It is also being extended to citrus, 


apples and peaches. It is a so-called 
blanket form of insurance, guaranteeing 
the producer a certain return per acre, 
which is limited to 75 per cent of the cost 
of production. Ordinarily it is issued 
in connection with an agricultural credit 
corporation or other lending ageney and 
the borrower agrees to market his crop 
through that agency. Thus the lender 
has an excellent additional collateral. 


Interest Rates 


The interest rate charged rediscount- 
ing agencies by the intermediate credit 
banks was 434 per cent during the year 
1926. The rate to the rediscounting 
agencies is higher than that charged to 
the cooperative marketing associations 
because very much more work is required 
upon the part of the intermediate credit 
banks. 

Conditions in parts of the Middle 
West also have been such as to encourage 
the formation of agricultural credit cor- 
porations. Some of those started in the 
first year or so have been strengthened 
materially and have been able to render 
inereasing service to the live stock in- 
dustry. 

Since the intermediate credit banks 
were established, they have rediscounted 
approximately $170,000,000, the major 
part of which represents loans on live- 
stock. Some of these cattle loan com- 
panies carry on over several states. In 
1925 the cattle loans handled by the 12 
banks totalled approximately $16,000,- 
000, and $12,000,000 represented ad. 
vanees on other live stock, principally 
sheep. In 1926 these figures were ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 and $14,000,000 
respectively. The maximum interest 
rate charged to stockmen by rediseount- 
ing agencies was 74% per cent last year 
and the rate at present is 714 per cent. 

A number of credit corporations have 
been set up recently for the purpose of 
lending money on dairy cows. These 
loans are considered particularly safe, 
since the credit corporations require the 
dairymen to make weekly or monthly 
payments from his milk cheek and ean 
keep track of the dairyman’s activities 
and his income through the creamery or 
centralizer. 

This, in short, is the accomplishment 
of the 12 government banks set up by 
congressional action in 1923 to fill the 
need for intermediate eredit — eredit 
Which takes on where the short-term, 
tommercial bank leaves off and which 
ceases where the farm mortgage com- 
mences, 

That there is a large field of service 
has been demonstrated. Cooperative 
marketing associations alone are said to 
have transacted last year a business in 
&xeess of $1,400,000,000. Much of this, 
of course, was done without borrowing, 
‘ine it amounted to little more than a 
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A Specialized Service 


‘for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First Waelicewal 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 


inactive accounts, 


collections, bill-of-lading 


drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 





gathering together of livestock or other 
farm products and marketing them about 
as soon as it was assembled. Allowing 
for this, however, the field is large and 
may become of increasing importance. 


HALF OF FARM INSURANCE 
CARRIED BY MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 


An investigation made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows 
that there are 1,950 farmers mutual fire 
insurance companies that carry about 
one-half of all the farm property in- 
surable against fire in the United States. 

In addition to this, there are about 40 
wind storm insurance companies op- 
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erated by the farmers themselves, carry- 
ing risks estimated at $3,000,000,000. 
There are 30 hail insurance companies 
and 25 livestock insurance companies, 
all of which are farmer-owned and op- 
erated. There are four farmer-owned 
insurance companies insuring automo- 
biles for members. 


Edwin H. Sayre becomes vice presi- 
dent of the City Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. succeeding Frederick H. 
Webster who resigned. 


Dudley Winston has been elected vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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KENTUCKY “BULL” TRAIN 
A BIG SUCCESS 


Forty-six pure bred bulls of various 
breeds were exchanged for scrubs as a 
result of the special pure bred livestock 
train run through 52 Kentucky towns 
located in 46 counties. A total of 75,100 
people visited the train. 

The train comprised: one 15-section 
pullman; one baggage ear equipped by 
the College of Agriculture with exhibits, 
charts and pictures; one baggage ear in 
which was contrasted by living examples, 
the difference in development and value 
of beef steers, veal calves, dairy cows, 
sows and pigs; three baggage cars 
stabling the pure bred bulls to be traded; 
a flat car used as the speakers’ platform 
and on which the ceremony of exchang- 
ing bulls took place; a stock car as the 
home of the serub bulls to be consigned 
to the stock yards and a box ear con- 
taining feed. 

The train was donated by the L. & N. 
and L. H. & St. L. Railroads. 

In addition to this, cooperation was 
secured for the Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation from: The Agricultural and 
Livestock Improvement Association, 
Louisville Board of Trade, the Dairy 
Products Association of Kentucky, the 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 
of the State Department of Edueation, 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
the Bourbon Stock Yards Co., the Louis- 
ville Livestock Exchange, Breeders of 
Registered Cattle, American Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Jersey, Holstein, Angus and 
Guernsey Breeders Associations, the 
Daily Press and the Farm Press, the 
Business Organizations in the towns 
visited, Ballard & Ballard Co., manu- 
facturers of flour and feeds, Henry 





Midland Service 


to correspondents is or- 
ganized throughout with 
the customer's require- 
ments in mind. 








This bank invites your 
trial of its facilities and 
of its desire to meet your 
needs to your complete 
satisfaction. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over $28,000,000.0 
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Part of the interested crowd listening to the talks from the agricultural train a 


its stop at Lebanon, Ky. 


Fruechtenicht Hay, Grain and Feed Co. 

At each stop a short program was 
presented from the flat car. Following 
the program, the crowd was permitted 
to pass through the train and see and 
hear. Serub bulls that were brought to 
the train, were exchanged for pure bred 
bulls that carried on the train. 
These scrubs, when sold at the stockyards 
brought an average of $41.36. 

A wonderful amount of interest was 
shown on the train by school children. 
At a number of stops they could be seen 
with pencil and pads taking notes for 
essays they were going to write. 


were 


The breeders of pure bred livestock 
who consigned the pure bred bulls to 
the train, received only their propor- 
tionate share of what the serub bulls 
brought at the stock yards. In other 
words, an average of $41.36 apiece. 


MUNICIPAL LICENSES FOR 
CANVASSING ARE ILLEGAL 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that it is illegal for 
a municipality to require a written per- 
mit from the police department for sales- 
men making sales from house to house of 
goods manufactured in another state. 
The decision that this is an un- 
authorized burden upon interstate com- 
merce. The decision was in a ease of 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills vs the City of 
Piedmont, Calif. 


was 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
BLACK BOOK 


If vou were to go into the office of 
R. B. Cox, president of the Webster 
and Atlas National Bank of Boston, it 
is probable that in the course of the 
conversation, he would refer sto what he 
ealls his “black book.” 

This is a loose-leaf book containing 
various bits of information about the 


bank and its operation to which Mr 
Cox needs to refer frequently. 

The table of contents of this book 
will provide a real idea for other pres. 
idents, for there may be some items that 
have not been studied closely and the 
idea of having these reported regularly 
to be entered on forms for comparison, 
may be new to some. Here is the table 
of contents: 

Annual statements of profit and los. 


Semi-annual statements of profit and 
loss. 

Quarterly statements of profit ani 
loss. 

Customers’ notes and 
chased maturing monthly. 

Average rates on prime brokers’ com 
mercial paper. 

Classification of loans, discounts, ani 


paper pur. 


acceptances. 

Classification of accounts. 

Loans (time, 
brokers ). 

Income on 
change. 

Monthly and quarterly totals of eart- 
ings and expenses. 

Expenses, interest paid on deposits 
exchange paid—monthly and quarter 
totals. 

Expenses—compared. 

Expenses—detailed. 

Interest paid on deposits—eompare 

Deposits—Monthly, quarterly, a 
yearly averages. 

Large balances. 

Deposits and withdrawals. 
Comparative chart of net dematt 
deposits. 

Operating costs and profits—bank 
in reserve district No. 1. ; 

Comparison of gross operating ™ 
come and expenses with average 
deposits. 

Foreign banking and trade dept 
ment. 

Savings deposit statisties. 


average demand, 


loans, investments, ¢e& 
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DANGER AHEAD? 


GURES compiled by the Chase Na- 

tional Bank of the City of New York 
show a material decline in the percentage 
of eligible papers to loans and discounts. 
This is based on paper that is eligible 
for discount in the Federal Reserve 
Bank and it would appear that banks 
are not as careful now as they were in 
1923 about demanding collateral that is 
up to the federal reserve standard. 

In the table reproduced herewith there 
are two columns.‘ The first one shows 
percentage of eligible papers to total 
loans and discounts held by federal re- 
serve members. The second shows the 
percentage of eligible paper plus United 
States securities to total loans, discounts 
and investments. This table is worth 
studying and a wise banker will compare 
these percentages with his own. 

Percent 
eligible 

plus U.S. 

securities 

37.05 

32.33 

30.98 


38.62 
31.97 
30.32 


40.50 
33.50 
31.38 


35.61 
17.26 
27.05 


39.18 
33.53 
32.49 


39.11 
33.01 
31.69 


35.07 
31.63 
30.27 
31.59 
26.95 
24.22 


Percent 
eligible 
paper 
30.16 
26.93 
26.06 


Year 
1923 
1925 
1926 


Section 
United 
States 


New York 1923 
City 1925 
1926 


25.49 
21.03 
19.71 
1923 
1925 
1926 


36.47 
30.11 


27.33 


32.53 
12.50 
21.00 


31.43 
26.55 


26.16 
30.11 


25.16 


24.20 


30.21 
28.91 
28.16 
31.07 
30.39 


27.70 


Chieago 


1923 
1925 
1926 


Boston 


Reserve cities 1923 
(exeluding N.1925 
Y. and Chi.) 1926 


1923 
1925 
1926 


1923 
1925 
1926 
Country 1923 
banks in 1925 
N.Y. State 1926 


All reserve 
cities 


All country 
banks 


SECRET ASSIGNMENT OF 
OPEN ACCOUNTS 


In certain recent commercial failures 
it was discovered that the receivables of 
the involved concern had been pledged 
seretly for borrowing purposes at 
such high service charge and interest 
rates, that ordinary profits were entire- 
ly absorbed and in some cases exceeded, 
tesulting inevitably in failure. 

In & statement made by the National 
Association of Credit Men it says it has 
for years condemned not only as unethical 
ut as exceedingly dangerous the secret 


tale of- 


MILWAUKEE “TANNED <i 


ROM thousands of 
ranches and farms — from 
remote prairies and pasture 
lands in every quarter of the 
‘ globe, hides are shipped to 
Milwaukee tanneries, and 
from them the finished pro- 
duct goes forth again to serve 
mankind in various forms in 
near and distant lands. 


Shoes to British Honduras, 
India, Australia, Hong Kong, 
Havana, Mexico City and 
Hawaii, harness to South 
Africa and Milwaukee-made 
dyed furs to France and 
Australia. 


e 
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} 
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Over $73,000,000 worth of 
leather goods was produced in 
Milwaukee in 1926, an in- 
crease of $8,000,000 over the 
previous year. 


Milwaukee is the second larg- 
est leather producing center 
in the United States — is the 
second largest producer of 
leather gloves and mittens — 
leads the United States in the 
manufacture of trunks—is the 
largest manufacturer of men’s 
work shoes — has the larg- 
est tanneries for upperside 

leather and calfskins in 

the world. 


Milwaukee industry finds within its own gates an institution 
which serves it well in the matter of financial reinforcement. 
First in financial service in Milwaukee and the Northwest is the 


First Wisconsin National Bank- Milwaukee 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 





assignment and pledging of open ac- 
counts for borrowing purposes. That 
position was reaffirmed by the recent 
convention, and it was urged that within 
the current year’s program, the secret 
assignment practice be carefully can- 
vassed and steps taken for its regulation 
and control. 

When the open account representing 
merchandise for which payment has not 
been made, is removed from the debtors 
assets by seeret assignment and transfer, 
10 direet notice of such assignment and 
transfer being made, one of the major 
assets on which credit has been extended 
is made unavailable for the payment of 
debts. This Convention condemns this 
practice and urges the cooperation of 


its members and business in general in 
using their combined forces to break 
this unethical which in its 
present form is responsible for severe 


practice, 
losses to the business community. 


Frank B. Mulberry, president of the 
First National Bank, Mt. Auburn, IIL. 
was elected president of the Christian 
County Bankers Association. 

Thomas H. Hartman recently was 
elected president of the Lawrence Sav- 
ings and Trust Co. of New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania, succeeding E. E. MeGill who 
resigned to become chairman of the 
board of directors. 
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R. B. FLERSHEM TO BE 
WITH MARINE TRUST 


George F. Rand, president of the 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo has an- 
nounced that Rudolph B. Flershem, vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager of 
sales, American 
Radiator Co. will 
become vice presi- 
dent of the Marine. 
Sales executive of- 
fices of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. 
are being moved from Buffalo to New 
York and thereafter Mr. Flershem will 
continue in Buffalo his former business 
association as vice president only in an 
advisory capacity. He will become ac- 
tively identified with the Marine, Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Flershem started with the Ameri- 
ean Radiator Co. as a salesman in St. 
Louis in 1901. He subsequently served 
as assistant manager of the Minneapolis 
and New York offices and as assistant 
manager of sales. When he was made 
- vice president and general manager of 
sales, co-ordination of the sales and 
manufacturing departments was placed 
under his direction. 

Under his jurisdiction in this capacity 
also came the department of credits and 
collections for the entire country. Asa 
result, he brings to the Marine an in- 
timate and well-rounded knowledge of 
the production, financing, and sales 
problems of the manufacturer. 


R. B. Flershem 


ARKANSAS FINALLY HOLDS 
STATE CONVENTION 


After deciding to abandon the state 
convention for this year on account of 
the flood, a joint meeting of the execu- 
tive council and the group chairmen of 
the Arkansas Bankers Association de- 
cided that a convention should be held 
soon after July 4. The executive coun- 
cil then ordered such a meeting to be 
held in Little Rock, July 7. The special 
purpose of the meeting was for diseuss- 
ing local state problems arising from 
the flood and the depression in agricul- 
ture. 
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MERGER IN MINNEAPOLIS 


A consolidation of the Minneapolis 
Trust Co. and the Hennepin County 
Savings Bank has taken place. The 

name of the con- 
solidated institution 
will be the First 
Minneapolis Trust 
Co. and, with the 
exception of Vin- 
cent MeLane, who 
was recently elee- 
ted assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, all of the officers and employes 
of the two organizations will continue 
with the new company. 

Of the ten trustees of the Hennepin 
County Savings Bank, five were already 
members of the board of directors of 
Minneapolis Trust Co., and will econ- 
tinue as directors of the new company. 
The remaining five, W. H. Lee. David 
P. Jones, W. F. MeLane, Russell H. 
Bennett and Earl Partridge, have been 
elected to the directorate of the First 
Minneapolis Trust Co. 

The Hennepin County Savings Bank, 
one of the oldest of the commercial sav- 
ings banks in the state of Minnesota, 
was chartered in 
1870 under the sav- 
ings bank law ef- 
fective during the 
pioneer days of 
the state. The first 
president was Ed- 
win S. Jones, father 
of David P. Jones 
who for some 35 years has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

In 1922 the stock of the Hennepin 
County Savings Bank was purchased by 
the stockholders of the First National 
Bank, since which time the bank has 
been a member of the First National 
group. 


R. W. Webb 


Minneapolis Trust Co. was organized 
November 1, 1888 with Samuel Hill, 
son-in-law of the late James J. Hill, as 
president. On May 5, 1913, Minne- 
apolis Trust Co. became affiliated with 
the First National Bank through a joint 
ownership of stock. 

The consolidation will give the First 
Minneapolis Trust Co. a capital and 
surplus of $2,200,000 with deposits to- 
taling over $25,000,000. 


It is with regret that we record the 
death of John A. Kloepfer, president of 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Kloepfer’s remarkable personality 
won him many friends throughout the 
country. 


te Eom 


BESSIE M. SEELEY WITH 
DETROIT TRUST 


John A. Reynolds, in charge of the 
new business division of the Union Trust 
Co., Detroit, announces the addition of 
Miss Bessie M. Seely 
of Syracuse, N. Y, 
as a member of the 
organization. — Miss 
Seely will give her 
entire time and ef- 
fort to the service of 
the women clients of 
the Union Trust. 

Mr. Reynolds said: “The Union Trust 
considers itself fortunate in attracting 
to its organization such an unusual, 
talented, and experienced trust official 
as is Miss Seely. 

“She comes to us from the Syracus 
Trust Co., where she had 11 years’ er- 
perience in the trust department. In 
addition to this trust company’s partie 
lar work, Miss Seely has the advantage 
of ten years’ association with the law 
firm of Walrath & Glymer of Syracuse.” 


Miss B. M. Seely 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
BANKERS ORGANIZE 


An organization of the bankers of St 
Louis county, Missouri was recently 
formed. The officers are C. C. Miles of 
the Hodiamont Bank, president; T. T. 
Bayer, of the St. Louis County Bank, 
vice president; Chas. E. King of the 
Webster Groves Trust Co., secretary and 
treasurer. 

The chairmen of committees are & 
follows: Good will and grievance, V. 
S. Matthews of the Kirkwood Trust C0; 
program, Ralph Townsend of the Cit 
zens National Bank of Maplewoo(; 
house, Guy Pollard of the Clayton Xt 
tional Bank; publicity, W. T. Mars @ 
the Bank of University City. 

The association voted that the member 
banks should charge a service fee # 
50 cents per month on all accoulls 
averaging $50 or less. A number @ 
banks reported that this charge had bee 
in effect with them for several months 

There were 60 representatives at tbe 
organization meeting and impromp! 
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talks showed a very fine enthusiasm. 
There are 37 banks in St. Louis county 
and the association has almost a 100 per 
eent membership. 


ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispateh, was 
manimously elected chairman of the 
advertising commission, International 
Advertising Association, in annual meet- 
ing at the International Advertising 
Convention in Denver. 

He succeeds W. Frank MeClure, vice 
president of Albert Frank & Co., Chi- 
cago, chairman for the past 12 years. 

Other officers, also chosen unan- 
imously, are Merritt Lum of the Shaw 
Publications, Chicago, vice chairman, 
and B. A. Kittredge of Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston, secretary. Robert A. 
Warfel of New York continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

In recognition of his werk as the 
“daddy” of the Commission almost since 
its establishment fourteen years ago, 
Judge Allen Frost of Chicago, counsel 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, presented Mr. McClure with 
a watch on behalf of the commission. 


SECURITY SYSTEM HOLDS 
CONVENTION 


Managers of industrial loan depart- 
ments and industrial loan companies or- 
ganized by the Security Systems, Ine., 
recently held a convention in Chicago 
where experiences and ideas were ex- 
changed. 

The helpfulness to the people of the 
community, possible with this type of 
banking service was the prominent note 
of the meeting. One manager told of a 
case in which he was able to loan money 
to a customer to care for expenses at 
the death of a relative. In taking a per- 
sonal interest in the matter, he was able 
to diseover that a certain life insurance 
poliey had been overlooked. When this 
money was collected, the family was 
well provided with funds for the neces- 
Sry expenses. 


RALPH VAN VECHTEN 
DIES 


We regret to record that Ralph Van 
Vechten, one of the best loved bankers 
in Chieago and a figure of international 
importance i in finance, died June 28, at 

home in Chicago. He had been ill 
for several months. 

Mr. VanV echten, for two decades 
¥as continuously identified in an official 
‘apacity with the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, of Chieago, and 
its Predecessor, the Commercial National 
Bank. 


In July, 1926 he was elected president 


Personal Service 


UR wide facilities, not only 
here, but in more than 
100 foreign countries, make this 
an ideal connection for you—one 
characterized by the personal note 
which is never lacking at this 


friendly big bank. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


RESOURCES EXCEED 100 MILLION DOLLARS 


of the State Bank of Chieago, which 
position he was occupying at the time 
of his death. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
BOSTON 


The rapid growth of Boston as a fi- 
nancial center is shown in the most re- 
cent statement of The First National 
Bank of Boston. The June 30 figures of 
the bank show deposits of $328,000,000, 
which is $20,000,000 more than the total 
deposits of all Boston banks twenty 
years ago. Incidentally, this is the high- 
est deposit figure ever recorded by a 
New England bank. 

Total deposits of commercial banks 
in Boston are now nearly four times as 
great as in 1907, while First National 
deposits have inereased to nearly eight 
times their 1907 figure. 






NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MrFc. Co. 
412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rd St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON WEW YORK 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 
best services. Attorneys and bankers having 
clients who wish to patent inventions are in- 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent La 
Sth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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DETROIT TRUST CO. ELECTs 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


The board of directors of the Detroit 
Trust Co., has created the office of chair. 
man of the board, and elected the presi. 


CHARLES C. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President 


Condensed Report of Condition 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At the close of business June 30, 1927 
> + 


RESOURCES 


Loans, Discounts and Investments 


. $33,658,271.32 


Bonds for U. S. Deposits 


Bonds for U. S. Postal Savings Deposits 


Bonds for Other Deposits 


Banking Houses and Furniture and Fixtures. 


Due from Banks 


Cash and Reserves. . 


Capital 


Surplus, Net Profits and Reserved for Contingencies. . 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Depreciation. . 


Agreements to repurchase U. S. Government Bonds sold 


> 


3,208, 105.06 

195,533.36 
1,589,282.46 
2,229,124.45 
5,732,631.76 
3,828,868.03 


$50,441,816.44 


2,363,356.02 
194,439.11 
44,813,323.16 
570,698.15 


$50,441,816.44 


> 


Five Convenient Locations 


Main Office 
1503 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W.—Opposite U. S. Treasury 


Dupont Circle Branch 
1913 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 


Northwest Branch 
Corner 18th St. and Columbia Rd. 


14th and Park Road Branch 
Corner 14th Street and Park Road 


7th and I Streets Branch 
Corner 7th and I Streets N. W. 





PROMOTIONS IN BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 


Announcement is made of the election 
of Henry Bruere as first vice president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
to fill the vacancy caused by Victor A. 
Lersner’s promotion by the trustees. Mr. 
Bruere, who has been third vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. took up his new duties on May 1. 

Orrin L. Lester was promoted to the 
office of vice president from that of 
assistant vice president. Former assist- 
ant vice president J. Watson MacDowell 
was also elected vice president and will 
be in charge of the office at 130 Bowery. 
Mr. Lester will be in charge of public 
relations. 


RESOURCES OF CHASE 
NATIONAL PASS BILLION 
DOLLARS 


Total resources of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York have 
passed the billion dollar mark, making 
it the seeond billion dollar financial in- 
stitution in the United States. Actual 
resources shown in the bank’s statement 
are $1,042,513,993, an increase of $159,- 
679,888 compared with its last previous 
statement as of March 23, 1927. 

The distinetion of becoming a billion 
dollar bank which it now shares with 
the 115 year old National City Bank of 
New York, coincides with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Chase National which 
it is celebrating this year in September. 


RALPH STONE 


dent, Ralph Stone, to that position. 
McPherson Browning, vice _ president 
was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Stone. 

Sidney T. Miller, senior vice preii- 
dent in announcing these changes state 
they were made by the directors because 
of the rapid and large increase in bus- 
ness, making it necessary to relieve its 
chief executive from duties in 
connection with administrative  super- 
vision in order that he may devote more 
time to questions relating to the policies 
of the company with reference to opera 
tion, management, extension of business, 
and in other respects. 


officer 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
BENEFITTING FROM 
McFADDEN ACT 


After four months of operation of the 
McFadden Act J. W. MelIntosh, comp- 
troller of the currency reported that # 
state banks had taken out national char 
ters. These banks brought into the nm 
tional banking system new resources e& 
ceeding $1,000,000,000. This gain 1 
resources more than offset the losses 1 
combined that taker 
place during the three years in whié 
the MeFadden law was pending 4! 
bill in Congress. These losses were dit 
to national banks turning in their ¢hat 
ters to become state institutions. 


resources have 


A large building, using electric weld- 
ing as a method of construction instead 
of the usual riveting, is planned by the 
General Electrie Company according ® 
Gerard Swope, its president. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS CONVENTION 


k.. AZBUSINESS-LIKE GATHERING 


ETERMINED acceptance of in- 
ereased responsibilities was the 


pervading note of the Illinois Bankers 
Association’s annual convention held at 
Danville. 

The sessions in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Wolford were notable for an at- 
tendance which called for the S. R. Q. 
sign at every meeting and for the firm- 
set approval accorded speakers like 
Mdvin Traylor, Charles A. Ewing, and 
Gale Gilbert who dealt frankly with the 
constructive duties which the banker 
owes the farmer, the merchandizer, and 
the investor, and who challenged their 
hearers to improved banking practice in 
service to all three. 

Impromptu discussions in lobbies, 
reception rooms, and banquet halls 
showed little tendency toward pessimism 
regarding “conditions.” The farmer, as 
distinguished from the land speculator, 
and the business man, as distinguished 
from the promoter, were held to be in 
sound and satisfactory shape. 

The real banker, possessed of technical 
skill in his own business and hard-won 
experience in the business of his eus- 
tomers, seemed quite ready to agree that 
banking has profited by the lessons of 
the past few years in the necessity for 
better-managed banks and fewer un- 
skilled bankers. 

The Danville bankers proved loyal 
hosts at a smoker the opening day and 
at a dinner and dance the following day, 
charming hostesses at a theatre party, 
a luncheon-bridge and an automobile 
tour for the ladies, and good golf op- 
ponents at the Danville and Roselawn 
Country Clubs. 

In commenting on the agricultural 
situation, Charles A. Ewing, a farmer 
of Deeatur, put the matter frankly up 
to the bankers in these words: 

“What is happening to our national 
agriculture concerns everybody, and 
every citizen has not only a right, but 
a duty to take part and assist in its 
adjustment. These leaders of the farm 
fight say, we have established a basic 
Principle that no one else must inter- 
meddle. There is a basic principle in 
this country that people have a right to 
attend to their own business, and it is 
altogether fitting that the bankers, who 
are heavy investors in this business, take 
& hand along with the farmer and other 
Interested parties in helping shape and 

rmine what is to be done about it.” 

In warning against blue sky securities 
and careless bond selling, G. Gale Gil- 
bert, chief of the securities department 
mn the office of the secretary of state said: 
and trust companies, as well as 





brokers and dealers who are necessarily 
specialists in securities, assume great 
responsibility in and about the sale of 
securities. The courts have held that 
banks and such dealers are presumed to 
have superior knowledge and assume that 
they are possessed of superior facilities 
for acquainting themselves with respect 
to a particular security. The burden, 
therefore, is upon them to point out 
clearly to the customer the true eondi- 
tions and state of facts concerning the 
security, which through their superior 
facilities and experiences they are or 
should be possessed or enabled to secure 
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through 
diligence. 


reasonable 


investigation or 


“There is a moral as well as a legal 
duty upon the bank or dealer to inform 
the purchaser fully, any erroneous rep- 
resentations, or concealment of any fact, 
are in themselves perilous and for these 
acts responsibility at all times rests upon 
the hanker or dealer.” 

Without doubt, the climax of the con- 
vention. was reached in the speech of 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
A. B. A. He said so many important 
things that it is impossible to quote 
them all. He placed responsibility di- 
rectly on the shoulders of the careless 
banker. The following is an example 
of what he said: 

“T know that it is popular to say that 
the bank failures in agricultural eom- 
munities are due to agricultural condi- 
tions. 


Well, you may get somebody to 


His Message 
Could Not Wait 


GTORMS were sweeping the East when this 

banker entrusted an important message to the 
Union Trust Company, as his Chicago correspond- 
ent, for immediate delivery in New York. Direct. 
connections, including our own private wire sys- 
tem, were temporarily cut off. By special arrange- 
ments, the message was transmitted via San Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver, Montreal and Boston, and was 
delivered in New York in less than twenty min- 
utes after we had received it. ; 


Fidelity and resourcefulness in small matters indicate the 
spirit which may be expected in more important affairs. 
May we consult with you on some genuine problem you 
face in connection with your collections, bill of lading 
business, investments or other correspondent matters? 





FrepDericx H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


Harry A. WHEELER 
President 


Craic B. HAZLEwoop 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


A Thoroughly Satisfactory Chicago Correspondent 
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take that—I don’t. 

“They have oceurred in the agricul- 
tural communities very largely and they 
have been due to certain agricultural 
difficulties, but not due any more to the 
condition of agriculture in general or 
to the particular farms affected than to 
the poor banking of the banker in the 
community, who contributed to the poor 
agricultural situation. The banker, in 
98 per cent of the cases, is responsible 
for the land speculation that has been 
carried on, or was carried on in the boom 
period. 

“Too often he had in his note ease 
binder notes, not even secured by mort- 
gage, for the down payment er a farm 
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that he knew some shoestring specula- 
tor was buying to sell to some other 
shoestring speculator. He has plenty 
of notes in his wallet that repre- 
sent packing house and insurance com- 
pany stock that he got a block of in 
order to let his name be used to skin his 
customers. I know this. I am not talk- 
ing through my hat. I know it. 

“And for that kind of banker there is 
no sympathy, and if the bankers of the 
community are going to lend themselves 
to schemes of that kind, then the com- 
munity is going to suffer. But it is not 
the community’s responsibility. It is the 
banker’s responsibility, who grants the 
credit.” 


ENTERTAINING COMPETITORS 





NE of the most notable occasions in 

banking history in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, took place when the Plainfield 
Trust Co. entertained at a dinner at the 
country club, the officers and directors 
of all the competing financial institu- 
tions in Plainfield, marking the 25th 
unniversary of the founding of the com- 


pany. Many prominent New York 
bankers were also present. Following 
the reception of guests, dinner was 


served to 110. 

Among those at the speaker’s table 
were Harry H. Pond, president of The 
Plainfield Trust Co., Charles W. MeCut- 
chen, chairman of the board, Augustus 
V. Heely, DeWitt Hubbell and Arthur 
E. Crone, vice presidents, J. Herbert 
Case, deputy gevernor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, James H. 
Perkins, president of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., congressman Charles A. 
Eaton, Senator Ernest R. Ackerman, 
Reeve Schley and M. G. B. Whelpley, 
vice presidents of the Chase National 
Bank of N. Y., Henry J. Cochran, vice 
president of the Bankers Trust Co. of 


N. Y., Alexander Gilbert, vice chair- 
man of the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co. of New York, William G. 
Besler, chairman of the board of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Hon. 
James T. MacMurray, mayor of Plain- 
field, George L. Babeock, president of 
the First National Bank of Plainfield, 
Dr. Frank C. Ard, president of the State 
Trust Co. of Plainfield, C. Frank 
Schwep, chairman of the board of the 
Mid-City Trust Co. of Plainfield, and 
Hon. Charles E. Loizeaux, president of 


the Mid-City Trust Co., Peter J. 
McDonough, president of the Title 


Guaranty and Trust Co. of Plainfield, 
and Louis K. Kyde, president of the 
Plainfield Savings Bank. 


COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
NEEDED, ENGLE TELLS 
ms A, 


“All legitimate thrift agencies—sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, and life insurance companies, as 
well as investment houses—should be 











— 





regarded as complementary rather thap 
competitive,” C. B. Engle of the Jp. 
ternational Trust Co. of Denver, pointed 
out in addressing the Financial Adyer. 
tisers Association at the Internationa] 
Advertising Convention in Denver, 

“I further believe,” Mr. Engle said, 
“that their organizations could properly 
associate with our through joint adver. 
tisements in fighting our common enemy, 
the ‘blue sky artist.’ Such action would 
be an adaptation of the slogan of the 
General Motors Corporation for we 
would be enabled to offer a thrift plan 
for every purse and purpose. If we ean 
assist these other agencies in inculeating 
the thrift motif, we can be sure their 
patrons will graduate into bond buyer 
and gravitate to us. 

“Having advanced certain methods 
whereby we might cultivate our selected 
field, let us imagine these methods have 
heen employed and a satisfactory number 
are storming our respective offices de. 
manding bonds. Would we ery ‘Eureka’ 
or ‘Excelsior’ and benignly call it a day? 
That has been done despite the fact that 
bond buying is similar to olives and 
serum treatments. Initial purchasers 
niust develop into permanent investors 
and into habitual repeaters before we 
may acclaim ourselves the wizards each 
inner consciousness suggests. 

“To the new bond buyer the lure of 
present pleasures in the form of tan 
gibles as against the promise of deferred 
comforts in our intangibles is almost as 
great as to the raw prospect.” 















































































REGIONAL TRUST 
CONFERENCE AT PORTLAND 


A complete program of the fifth re 
gional trust conference to be held at 
Portland, Oregon, August 11, 12, and 
13, has been mailed. It includes, as 
usual, many splendid addresses on praet- 
tical subjects of interest to trust officers 
and other bank executives. A few of 
these topics are: 

“Value of Trust Service to the Com- 
munity.” 

“The Functions of Division Heads of 
a Trust Department and the Measure of 
Initiative and Discretion Left to Them 
According to an Efficient System of 
Management.” 

“The Management of a Trust Estate’ 

“Duties and Liabilities of Trustee it 
Releasing a Trust Deed Given to Secure 
a Bond Issue Before Maturity, and it 
the Substitution of Security.” 

“Points a Trust Officer Should Cor 
sider in Examination of Trust Deed 0 
Mortgage to Secure Bond Issue.” 

“Complieations Arising in Trust A¢ 
ministration from Insufficient Power 
Being Given Trustee in Trust Dott 
ment to Cover Complete Manageme?! 
and Operation of Trust Properties.” 

“Rights and Liabilities of Trustee ® 
Acting in Foreign State.” 

“Inheritance Tax Reciprocal Prot 
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sions and Recommendations for Im- 
rovement.” 

“Methods of Securing Trust Business 
and Trust Advertising Program.” 
“Some Practical Phases of Subdivi- 
sion Trusts.” 

“The Merits of Trusteeing an Estate 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
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ver. “Business Life Insurance Trusts.” oO ew or 
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S. YOUNG TYREE IN 
NEW POSITION 


S. Young Tyree, assistant cashier of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Co, 
tendered his resignation recently 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1927 


ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts 


U.S. Bonds and Certificates 


Other Bonds and Investments . 


Banking House 


Acceptances ... . 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


Other Assets . 


- $117,296,228.69 
6,299,932.82 
19,477,879.68 
1,500,000.00 
6,579,251.17 
46,518,105.28 
658,183.34 


$198,329,580.98 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


Circulation 
Acceptances 
Bills Payable 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits: 
Individuals . 
Banks . 


$5,000,000.00 
17,500,000.00 


1,245,590.19 $23,745,590.19 
817,239.48 
349,997.50 
8,830,102.58 
8,500,000.00 
101,357.37 


- $120,190,710.16 
35,794,583.70 155,985,293.86 


$198,329,580.98 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


A report comes from George A. Star- 
ring, secretary of the South Dakota 
Bankers Association that a survey of 
the banks in that state show that 24 per 
cent have reduced their interest rate on 
time deposits since last August. 

That is a splendid accomplishment, 
but that is not. all. Seventy-two per 
cent of the banks have adopted a sched- 
ule of charges on miscellaneous service 
and there has been a 7 per cent increase 
in the number of banks that have adopted 
service charges on small checking ac- 
counts. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the banks 
now charge 50 cents a month on accounts 





under $50. Twenty-six per cent more 
have promised that they will adopt the 
service charge. Forty-nine per cent of 
the banks make a charge on grain checks. 
Forty-one per cent charge for printing 
checks with the name of the depositor. 
Eighty per cent charge for cashing cream 
cheeks. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has 
announced the appointments of Row- 
land E. Cocks and Henry A. Theis as 
vice presidents; Arthur E. Burke, cor- 
porate trust officer; and A. Nye Van 
Vleck, personal trust officer. All have 
previously been associated in official 
capacities with the company’s fiduciary 
departments. 


S. Young Tyree, Vice President, 
Independence Trust Co., Charlotte, 
me. S. 


become a_ vice president of _ the 
Independence Trust Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C. The Independence Trust Co. is 
one of the largest banking institutions 
in western North Carolina, with capital 
of $1,000,000, and surplus and profits 
of nearly $839,000. With the establish- 
ing in the near future of a branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond in 
Charlotte the volume of business in that 
city naturally will be considerably in 
creased and the Independence Trust & 
making preparation for expansion, and 
to enlarge the seope of its activities. 


BANCITALY CORPORATION 
PAYS STOCK DIVIDEND 


A 40 per cent dividend has been 
authorized by Bancitaly Corporation 
payable to stockholders of record July 
29, and on a total of 3,250,000 shares, 
ineluding the remaining unsold treasury 
stock. 

Distribution of the dividend will be 
the basis of full shares only; however, 
stockholders owning fractional share 
will be paid the value of these fraetion#l 
holdings, on the basis of the marke 
price, July 30. An opportunity will be 
given stockholders possessing fraction#l 
shares to inerease their holdings. 


Paul V. Deames has resigned as pres 
dent of the Brocton Bank, Broctot, 
Illinois, and has left to assist in the 
reorganization of the Marbold Stal 
Bank at Greenview. J. H. Jacobse 
luaber dealer of Brocton, takes up tH 
executive duties at the Brocton bank. 
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In coming issues of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


The Latch-String Is Out to 
Profitable Accounts Only 


In this article D. D. Kimmel, president of the 
Midland Bank of Cleveland describes a policy 
that has made a $700 average balance for 
savings accounts and a much higher average 
for checking accounts. 


Methods That Built a Profitable 
Trust Department 


Publicity and solicitation work carried out on 
aplan based upona study of prospects enabled 
the Beloit State Bank of Beloit, Wisconsin, 
to build a profitable trust department within 
afew months, according to A. R. Dahms, vice 
president who writes the story. 


The Advertising Budget— 

How to Plan it 
As publicity manager of the Washington 
Loan and Trust Co. of Washington, D. C., 
Elliot H. Thomson worked out an advertising 
budget that saved the bank money and at the 
same time enabled him to provide all the 
publicity needed. 


Letters That Hold 
Good Will 
How to impress upon employes the impor- 


tance of “fool proof’’ letters—The art of 
letter writing. By Francis P. Morison. 


The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


bw, AODERN, comprehensive 
NAVA commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $32,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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will be the principal speaker at the 
banquet on Friday evening, Sept. 2, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., of the ‘Mid-Conti- 
nent Fiduciary Conference of the Ameri- 
nd in ean Bankers’ Association. 
1 that The conference will be held in the 
y in- : Twin Cities, September 1, 2, and 3, and 
ust 18 : will be attended by representatives from 
, and aS , Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Ps, a = ae, & and South Dakota, Nebraska, lowa, 
: 4 : Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
TON aii Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
iD — ; j Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
rm Texas. The banquet will be the out- 
been standing event of the conference. 
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MOREHOUSE RECEIVES DEGREE 


JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
IN RECEIVER’S HANDS 


It is reported that upon the failure of 
the Bankers’ Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis., to pay interest on part 


T the annual commencement exercises 


‘Aof the University of Southern Califor- 
nia the honorary degree of Master of 
Business Administration was conferred 
upon William R.Morehouse,vice president 
ofthe Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
0s Angeles and president of the sav- 
ings bank division of the American 
Bankers Association, in recognition of 
his work in the field of banking and his 
‘ontributions to the literature of his pro- 
fession. Reading left to right, Dr. W. 
M. Cunningham, acting dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Business Admin- 


istration, University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, preparing to place the master’s 
hood about the shoulders of Mr. More- 
house. Dr. Rufus B. Von KleinSmid, 
president of the University, is reading 
from the document conferring the degree. 


MID-CONTINENT FIDUCIARY 
CONFERENCE IN SEPTEMBER 

Dr. John Willis Baer, vice president 
of the Pacifie Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and supervising direetor of 
the Pasadena and Altadena branches, 


ot its $15,771,660 of outstanding bonds, 
the federal farm loan board announced 
the appointment of Howard Green of 
Milwaukee as receiver to conserve the 
bank’s assets and protect the interests 
of all concerned in its affairs. The bank 
was capitalized at $1,250,000. 

As is the ease with most situations of 
this sort, the trouble appeared to be 
due to mismanagement. The bank has 
huge amounts of “frozen” assets which 
it eannot liquidate immediately. The 
farm loan board announced that there 
was no criminality of any sort. 
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CHILEAN GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


How the budget has been balanced—T he reduction of government 
expenses—How U.S. and European banks are helping 


HE Budget of 1926 was not ap- 
proved until October, 1926. This 
situation produced disturbances which 
the executive expects will be unrepeated 
by complying with the clear provision in 
Paragraph 4 of Article 44 of the politi- 
eal Constitution and of the organie 
budget bill, decree law No. 718, proposed 
by Dr. Kemmerer’s commission. 

The year 1926 started with a pending 
deficit of 144,500,000 pesos due mainly 
to the need in which 
former governments 
found themselves — to 
raise salaries of public 
mployes, who were 
paid inereases out of 
proportion to the cost 
f living and deprecia- 
tion of the eurreney. In 
order to avoid said de- 
ficit increase and to en- 
able the present budget 
to harmonize with 
revenue, emergency law 
No. 4075 was passed, 
reducing salaries 15 per 
cent until the new clas- 
sification pre- 
sented. 

To settle a part of 
the cash deficit and to 
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By CARLOS IBANEZ 
Vice President of Chile 


undergone, and the extraordinary re- 
reduced to 66,647,000 


sources were 
pesos. 

The self-paying services; Valparaiso 
waterworks, roads, bridges, and the 
Arica-La Paz railroad, ealeulated their 
receipts and expenses correctly at 22,- 
046,000 pesos. 


charged to special resources, 66,647,000 
pesos; expenses of self-paying: state 
services, 22,046,000 expenses 
charged to twelfths and special laws, 
80,000,000 pesos; total expenses, 1,038- 
639,000 pesos, which gave, consequently, 
a deficit of 101,500,000 pesos, which to- 
gether with a 60,000,000 pesos pending 
deficit for 1925; and after applying the 
funds granted by law No. 4087 the total 
pending deficit in December, 192%, 

amounted to 161,500,000 


pes¢ S53 
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finance the 1926 budget, 
law No. 4087 was pro- 
mulgated, which author- 
ized several external loans, and at the 
same time assigned 84,000,000 pesos to 
reduce the pending deficit and 115,- 
500,000 pesos for financing the 1926 
budget. . 

The national revenue, caleulated to be 
749,802,000 pesos was only 733,000,000 
pesos. 

The extraordinary resources were es- 
timated at 128,732,000 pesos, which in- 
cluded 62,085,000 pesos from the auction 
of saltpetre fields; but said auction failed 
due to the hard crisis the industry has 
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A nitrate works, representing the principal industry of Chile. 


The 1926 Budget 


The executive had for 1926 a budget 
based on the following: current revenue 
of the nation, 733,000,000 pesos; extra- 
ordinary resources, 66,647,000 pesos; 
receipts of state services, 22,046,000 
pesos; funds granted by law No. 4087, 
115,500,000 pesos. <A total revenue of 
937,193,000 pesos. 


Notwithstanding, the expenses for the 
same year amounted to: Current ex- 
penses, 870,000,000 pesos; expenses 


pesos, 

To fix the amount 
granted by law No. 4087, 
it was considered that 
the 50,000,000 
taken from account de 
posits were not of im 
mediate all, because 
said amount is always 
met with new deposits 
which the treasury 3 
receiving. 

To pay the balance of 
111,500,000 
government resorted to 
the following means: 
Postponed sinking fund 
and redemption of 
bonds provided by a 
ticle 1 of law No. 408), 
leaving pending the 
amount of 72,500,000 
pesos, and took from 
laws not of immediate application 2, 
000,000 pesos, a total of 111,500,000 
pesos. 

To legalize this situation the gover 
ment submitted to the Chilean Congres 
corresponding bills taking into accoull 
the convenience of not contracting ne 
external loans until it clearly knows th 
fiscal situation, and the result of e 
nomie and controlling measures of re 
ceipts and expenditures already takel 
and which it will continue to take, bo’ 
ever painful their application may be 


pesos 


pesos the 
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1927 More Promising 

Regarding the 1927 budget, the gov- 
ernment reasonably expects that the re- 
ceipts will meet the expenditures. 

With the extraordinary authority 
granted by law No. 4113, promulgated 
January 25 last, the government reor- 
ganized many public services, effecting 
an economy amounting to 29,000,000 
pesos, corresponding to salaries of pub- 
lie employees and 12,000,000 pesos, cor- 
responding to retirement and pensions 
of employees paid by the government. 

It also organized the fiscal revenue 
collection, having promulgated for the 
eustoms service a new statute, which had 
been recommended by the commission of 
financial advisers. It also organized a 
military custom house guard, which 
guarantees the interests of the state and 
of commerce. 

Regarding the bureau of internal 
revenue, the government preoccupied 
itself in organizing the enforcement of 
tax laws in general, simplifying the col- 
lection in a manner that taxes touch tax- 
payer in relation to his capacity to pay. 

The actual yield of fiseal receipts in 
the first quarter of 1927 has answered 
the estimates for budget receipts, and 
evidenced the foresight of the govern- 
ment, and are, in part, a result of 
measures taken till now. 


The External Debt 


According to data of the general aec- 
counting office, the external debt on De- 
cember 31, 1926, amounted to 26,606,- 
772 pounds sterling, and 64,492,355.44 
United States dollars, which in legal 
currency amounts to 1,596,335,647.38 
pesos. 

The internal debt in gold in legal eur- 
rency amounts to 12,117,000 pesos. The 
internal debt in legal currency amounts 
to 160,588,555.28 pesos. State guar- 
antees, considering those registered 
during year, amount to 929,854,024.12 
pesos. 

Therefore, the public debt amounts to 
1,769,042,202.38 pesos, and the state 
guarantees amount to 929,854,024.12 
pesos. These guarantees correspond to 
the following bonds: Irrigation works, 
52,207,000 pesos; bonds for irrigation 
works in Taena, 2,878,000 pesos; North 
and South Longitudinal Railroad, 183,- 
022,800 pesos; Transandine Railroad 
52,294,520 pesos; Quinteros Railroad, 
67,425,000 pesos; loans of state rail- 
toads, 171,609,628.72 pesos; municipal 
loans, 18,814,200 pesos; Valparaiso 
waterworks, 9,112,599.50 pesos; laborers 
dwellings, 1;729,000 pesos; bonds Caja 
Hipotecaria, 450,666,297 pesos; total 
929,854,024.12 pesos. 

The necessity of providing an effee- 
tive form of control of the national 
revenue and correct expenditure of funds, 
added to the unhappy events and nu- 
merous embezzlements ascertained in 
several public services, moved the gov- 
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ernment, in accordance with the author- 
itv granted by Law No. 4113, to deeree 
the creation of a comptroller general’s 
office, in conformity with the bill pre- 
sented by the commission of financial 
advisers. 

Regulations for this service are being 
prepared, and the arrival of an expert, 





contracted for in the United States, only 
is awaited that this important service 
may start to exercise the high control- 


ing power with which it is invested. 


The Aid of the Central Bank of Chile 


The government thinks it necessary to 
refer to the action of the Central Bank 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
\$5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


































of Chile on the monetary and economie 
situation. Firstly: The Central Bank 
has been able to maintain ‘the stabiliza- 
tion of the eurreney within the limits of 
exportation and importation of gold, 
and thus the gold standard has been 
maintained under very satisfactory con- 
ditions. 

Secondly: The Central Bank, acting 
on rediseount, has permitted a lowering 
of the rate of interest, helping thereby 
to meet the needs of industry, produe- 
tion and commerce. Starting from an 
initial 10 per cent, the Central Bank has 
been able to reduce its rediscount rate 
successively to 9, 84%, and 7 per cent, 
that is today’s interest. 

According to the last weekly balance, 
the outstanding banknotes amounted to 
356,000,000 pesos, a value lower than 
the one which existed when the bank 
was established; but the deposits have 
inereased considerably. 

The legal assets of the bank, includ- 
ing gold deposited at 30 days in foreign 
countries, amounts to 110 per cent, a 
proportion unsurpassed by any central 
bank in any country. 

The stability of the Central Bank and 
of our currency depends, more than on 
the gold reserve, upon the equilibrium of 
fiseal budgets and the balance of pay- 
ments. abroad. The experience of all 


countries has shown that no central bank 
is stable unless the government main- 
tains its finances in such a state that ir 
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MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 
193 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 
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will not be obliged to violate the statutes 
of the bank by issuing notes to balance 
the fiscal deficits. 

In the same form, if balanee payments 
of importation and exportation, inelud- 
ing invisible items, is unfavorable to us, 
the Central Bank will begin suffering 
the drainage of its gold reserve and re- 
ducing its legal assets, and will end by 
breaking its gold standard. 


— 


| 


Credit for Industry 


Therefore, the government proposes 
to submit to eongress a number of 
nieasures for the development of na- 
tional production, among them the erea- 


Head Office: tion of an institute of industrial credit, 
offering our industrial men eredit facil- 

LONDON, E.C. 3. ities necessary to the development of 
business, which is today only granted in 
Over 1,700 Offices in England & a very restricted form by the banking 
Wales, — a. in India institutions of the country. The gov- 
pioliueongn orcas ernment thinks of giving the industrial 

Cet December, 926) (@5~41,) men the same facilities the farmers get 


DEPOSITS, &. $1.738,267,290 today through mortgage credits. 


ADVANCES, &c. $973,787 ,595 , 
The Nitrate Industry 


The Bank has Agents and The government received the saltpetre 
Correspondents throughout the industry in a state of acute crisis due 
British Empire and in all parts 
of the World, and is closely ; the th ; as : 
associated with the following such as the t ireatening competition from 

Banks :— synthetie fertilizers, and the lack of pro- 


The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. gressive spirit among industrialists, and 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. to artificial reasons such as the desire 


to industrial and commercial reasons, 


ae ye OY Or to obtain a large reduction in the ex- 
ae British West Af - mo portation duties on nitrate. 


The government paid close attention 
to this fundamental problem of the na- 
tional economy, and not wanting to-take 
quick action, which would have been only 
a palliative that could damage not only 
s 00 BRINGS the industry, but also the revenue, pre- 

THE pared a bill to be presented to congress 
SO which consults measures of an immediate 


BANKERS MONTHLY character to help the industry, and which 
REGULARLY FOR ONE YEAR | | ‘Teates 2 technical service to determine 


with the greatest liberty, the real neces- 
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sities of the industry and the best forp 
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in which to solve them in all branches of 
production, distribution, and sale, 

The state nitrate reserves were ¢9p. 
tinually invaded by measurements, re. 
measurements, and titles, that did not 
correspond to their location, and with 
the complicity of the fiscal organism ep. 
trusted with the defense of the state 
they passed into the hands of private 
citizens. The government is now jp. 
vestigating the legality of nitrate pr. 
perties with the object of recovering lj 
those unlawfully acquired, and of punish. 
ing those found guilty of usurpations, 
proposing, at the same time, to avoid the 
repetition of these misdemeanors, and 
giving a definite character to nitrate 
properties. 


Official Foreign Banks 


Another important financial reform 
carried out has been the adoption of the 
policy of a single banker in the markets 
of the United States and of Europe. 
The National City Bank of New York 
and Rothschild of London have been 
appointed for this purpose. 

The designation of these bankers has 
not been made by the government with 
the idea of contracting new loans nov, 
but to take advantage of their action, 
experience and advice to know the right 
moment to study the conversions and con- 
solidations of debts, fiscal as well as of 
institutions or industrial enterprises 
forming a part of the state, and to take 
advantage of these same conditions in 
favor of industries and private enter- 
prises. 

Until now they have been unable to 
benefit themselves with foreign external 
credits due precisely to the faet that the 
fiscal deficits absorbed all possibilities of 
the market. 


TWO BANKS MERGE IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The two oldest banks of Australia, 
it is reported, have become one. The 
Bank of New South Wales, whieh w% 
established in 1817 and the Westem 
Australian Bank, established in 1841, 
are now one bank known as The Bank 
of New South Wales. The transaction 
is in reality the purchase by the Bank 
of New South Wales of the capital am 
reserve of the Western Australian Bank 
for £875,000. The capital of the ne* 
bank will be increased from £6,000, 
to £6,855,000 and the reserve is inereasel 
from £4,800,000 to £6,000,000. 


MORE COPPER FROM 
CHILE 


With copper exports from Chile 
the first quarter of the year leaping” 
a figure 60 per cent greater than the 
same period in 1926, the copper indi 
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try in that country anticipates the best 
year in its history. According to the 
United States Department of Com- 
meree, copper exports from Chile dur- 
ing the first three months amounted to 
57.777 tons as compared to about 30,- 
00 tons in the first quarter a year ago. 
The total Chilean exportation of copper 
in 1926 was 185,826 tons which was 16 
per cent greater than the total for 1925. 

Chile ranks second among the copper- 
producing countries of the world. The 
entire amount of copper taken from 
the ground in that country during 1926 
was 223,015 tons as compared with 208,- 
983 tons extracted’ in 1925. 


AUSTRALIA REDUCES DEBT 


The public debt of the commonwealth 
of Australia excluding the debt on ae- 
count of the states stood at £370,566,- 
484 on December 31, 1926 as compared 
with £374,859,378 six months earlier. 
On the other hand, the debt on aceount 
of the states increased by £7,364,177 
pounds. 


Investments in Bolivia 

During the last 30 years, the value of 
Bolivia’s mineral shipments has been 
twiee that of all its imports, yet the 
present export is far short of the poten- 
tial. To the development of these vast 
mineral resources the United States has 
contributed both capital and technical 
knowledge. The Republic’s financial and 
economie organization and its adaptation 
to the needs of industry are discussed in 
Investments in Latin America (Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 466), by 
Frederie M. Halsey and James C. Cor- 
liss, special agents of the Department of 
Commeree. This 5l-page report is ob- 
tainable for ten cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or 
any district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commeree. 


Special Delivery of Foreign Mail 

The second assistant Postmaster 
General, has announced that special 
delivery service is in force in 28 foreign 
countries. An extra charge of 20 cents 
in addition to the regular postage is eol- 
lected by the countries concerned. Special 
delivery mailings are subject to certain 
regulations in force in the country of 
destination. The list of nations in which 
special deliveries may be made and 
these special regulations, may be ascer- 
tained by addressing the Second Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C. 


The Ecuadorian Market 
This is a publication of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestie Commerce and 
I8 listed by M. J. Meehan. It is known 
a Trade Information Bulletin No. 416. 
le price is ten cents. It may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau of 
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Condensed Statement, June 30, 1927 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Uncalled Liability 
Cash and Due from Banks 


$5,000,000.00 
$6,659,828.58 


Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans Secured by 


Acceptances 


U. S. Government, State and Municipal Bonds... 


Other Bonds and Securities 


LIABILITIES 


Subscribed Capital and Surplus 


Capital and Surplus paid in 
Undivided Profits 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding ___. 
Reserve for Taxes, Dividends, etc. 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman 


52 Cedar Street, New York 





10,629,603.88 
11,645,449. 54 
6,801,892.55 
14,275,187.63 


45,597,758.61 
$95,609,720.79 


$15,250,000.00 
$10,250,000.00 
4,200,033. 30 
33,987 ,469.58 
46,748,897.71 
423,320.20 
$95,609,720.79 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
President 








Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It gives information for 
those who wish to sell to Eeuador. 

It is reported that the Czechoslovak 
Government is taking steps to develop 
the inland market for future issues of 
state bonds. The prevailing surplus 
of short-term funds led to the sucees- 
sive reduction of the National Bank’s 
rediscount rate, from six per cent to 
five and a half per cent in October, 1926, 
and from five and a half to five per cent 
in March, 1927. These shifts in money 
values were followed by rapid advances 

f government bonds on the market, 
several issues exceeding a six per cent 
parity. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
SHOULD BE ADEQUATE 


“There is no justification for any 
banks with eapital less than $25,000, 
and surplus equal in amount to capital 
should be built up before dividends are 
paid,” declared M. A. Traylor, president 
American Bankers Association, in dis- 
cussing the bank failure situation be- 
fore the Alabama Bankers Association 
convention. 

“All bankers have been startled by 
the large number of bank failures which 
have oceurred in recent years in some 
parts of the country,” Mr. Traylor said. 
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“The American Bankers Association, in 
view of this situation, has instructed 
its economie policy commission to con- 
duct an investigation into the causes 
and suggest possible remedies and re- 
forms. Naturally, I do not know what 
report this commission may make, but 
it is evident, even to the casual observer, 
that there are certain features which -are 
sc striking that they cannot escape 
notice. . 


“In 1924 there were 777 banks in the 
country which closed their doors. Of 
these, 320 had less than $25,000 capital 
and 511 had $25,000 or less. In other 
words nearly one half of the banks 
which failed had less than $25,000 eapi- 
tal and almost two thirds of them had 
$25,000 eapital or less. In 1925, 612 
banks failed, of these 234 or almost one 
half had less than $25,000 capital and 
369 or more than one half had $25,000 
capital or less. In 1926, 956 banks failed, 
of which 386 or almost one half had less 
than $25,000 capital and 615 or almost 
two thirds had $25,000 or less. It is, 
therefore, a fair conclusion that one 
reason for the numerous bank failures 
is that many of the banks are too small. 


“In former years when it was difficult 
for people living in outlying commu- 
nities to get to larger centers and many 
towns and villages in sparsely settled 
regions had to depend more or less upon 
their own resources, small and under- 
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capitalized banks may have been a neces- 
sity. At the present time there is no 
such excuse. Automobiles have made it 
possible for even distant towns to keep 
in close touch with larger centers and 
there is no justification, in my opinion, 
for any bank having less than $25,000 
capital. 

“T also believe that there should be 
more strict requirements with regard to 
building up surpluses than is now the 
case with the national bank law, or the 
average state bank law. Perhaps it is 
not going too far to say that dividends 

iould not be paid until the unimpaired 
- surplus of the bank is equal to its capi- 
tal. If this should be thought too dras- 
tic, then I am sure dividends to stock- 
holders should be limited to an annual 
rate not exceeding the current rate paid 
by the bank on savings deposits until 
such time as the surplus equalled the 
capital. It seems clear to me from the 
statistics gathered that if we eliminate 
banks having less capital than $25,000 
and compel banks to build up a proper 
surplus, a very large percentage of the 
bank failures which now oceur would 
disappear.” 


THE QUEEN WRITES 
TO SPERLING 


I. I. Sperling, publicity manager, The 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
published in his house organ, “The 
Cleveland Trust Monthly” the reprodue- 
tion of a letter received from Queen 
Marie of Roumania. Mr. Sterling 
loaned us the eut which is reproduced 
herewith. The letter was written to 
thank Mr. Sperling for sending a copy 
of the photograph of the Queen’s son 





laying a wreath on the grave of the late 
president of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
Mr. F. H. Goff. 


A letter from the Queen of Rou- 
mania. 


It seems that Mr. Goff performed quite 
a service for the Roumanian Govern- 
ment making a war loan previous to 
the time when our country entered the 
war. The wreath was placed on Mr. 
Goff’s grave for the Queen and was in- 
scribed “Roumania Never Forgets.” 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 6) 
You want to take your leisure. 
And so to please you, we will say, 
While we need the money in our till, 
On future charges you may pay 


On presentation of monthly bill.” 

©. &. 

“We want you to know that we've no 
forgotten. 

That your business must be terribly 
rotten 

To permit you to spend the time 

To rhyme a complaint 
dime.” 


about half , 


> * * * 


“Solkeep” 


AVING demonstrated his efficieney 

in telling people how to save their 
money, Mr. Osborn F. Hevener, pub. 
licity manager of the Bank of America, 
New York, now has a suggestion as ty 
how they may save their time and their 
present confused way of describing what 
time they are talking about in time 
tables, telegrams, letters and hundreds of 
other connections. 

He suggests that the cumbrous expres. 
sion “Daylight Saving Time” be changed 
to the simple and snappy dis-syllable 
“Solkeep.” This sounds more than rea- 
sonable, especially as it could be stil 
further abbreviated to “sk.” It would 
not only save words but should be a 
yod-send to the men who have to lay 


out time-tables. 
* 7 * * 


Careless Renewing Of Notes 


N a report to the House and Senate 

of the State of Minnesota, a special 
joint committee appointed to make a 
study of the banking situation in that 
state says: 

“It is true that probably 90 per cent 
of the paper in the closed banks in 
Minnesota was originally received pre 
vious to 1920.” 

It would that it was hardly 
necessary to carry the investigation 
farther than that. The figures speak for 
themselves. 


seem 


* * . * 


The Name “Banker” Is Good 
Enough 


N COMMENTING on the unbridled 

jazzing up of things in general thes 
days, Walter B. Weisenburger, vice pre 
ident of the National Bank of Commeree, 
St. Louis, says: 

“T sometimes feel it is a most fortunale 
circumstance that, while real estate met 
have become realtors, and undertakes 
have become morticians, and barber 
have become dermatitians, thank goo 


P ° We 
ness, a banker still remains a banker. 
ao * 7 * 


Unprofitable Departments 


6IPYHIS service to investors is ™ 
paying us at all” complained the 
president of an eastern bank to the man 
in charge of the department. 
“T never expected that it would,” 
the reply. “The value of this depat 
ment to the bank is that it brings 
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tomers for other departments that do 
make money. We are simply rendering 
a service at a low rate in order to bring 
new people and to better satisfy pres- 
ent customers.” 

This is an illustration of what is go- 
ing on in the minds of a good many 
bank officers. The savings department 
in some eases is looked upon as a serv- 
ice departthent and not as a pfofit-mak- 
ing part of the bank. Very few banks 
expect the safe deposit vault to show a 
real return. Only a few have waked 
up to the fact that a charge can be 
made for safe keeping of securities. 

Is it necessary, after all, to maintain 
any department of a bank that cannot 
show profits? If there is no profit 
from the direct operations of a depart- 
ment, should profit and loss be figured 
on the basis of what. this department 
does for the rest of the bank? [Ff it 
shows up all right in that respect, per- 
haps it is justified. 


* * * * 


Ask For Business 
oH have you not asked us for an 
account?” It was the president 
of a large life insurance company speak- 
ing to the vice president of a bank, who 
had called at his office. 

“T am asking you for an account,” 
was the reply. 

“But I am amazed that you have not 
been here long .before. The officers of 
your bank have performed many profit- 
able services for us and there is no rea- 
son why we should not have an account 
with you, but no one has ever given us 
the invitation to bank with you.” 

Three days later, the life insurance 
company established relations with this 
bank. 

This same vice president a little later, 
called on the president of an outlying 
bunk and solicited an account. He was 
met with this accusation. 

“You might have had an account a 
long time ago, if your real estate loan 
department had asked us for it. We ap- 
plied for a loan on a certain building, 
but your real estate department would 
not make the loan except on their con- 
ditions which did not satisfy us. If we 
had been asked for an account in con- 
nection with the making of the loan, 
you would have made more money out 
of our account than you would have 
made with the extra charges your real 
estate department wanted on the loan.” 

This same vice president later called 
in the manager of the bond department 
and asked him why he did not turn in 
more business that could be developed 
into profitable commercial accounts. 
And to make the question strong, the 
vice president referred to the fact that 
the department manager had not long 
ago brought the account of a chum of 
his, but had failed to get the account of 
the chum’s company. A little later, 


79 


some one else in the bank brought in the 
company’s account and the bond depart- 
ment manager was asked why he did 
not get both accounts while he was at 
it. 

His lame reply was, “I didn’t sup- 
pose that their account could be moved. 
They were tied up with another bank.” 

These are three incidents out of the 
experience of one _ vice president. 
Many more might be told. The lesson 
is, there are hundreds of accounts that 
might be had for any bank if they were 
asked for. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


POSITION WANTED 


Former bank cashier, a man with a sound back- 
ground of practical experience, desires to return 
to the bank field after an absence of two years. 
A growing institution, offering opportunities for 
advancement, is preferred. Would like to locate 
in Illinois, but will consider other locations. 
Best of references. Address Box 1800, care of 
Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 

8*-1 ti. 


WANTED 


Position as Cashier of Bank. Fourteen years 
banking experiente, seven years as Cashier. 
Prefer position in Pennsylvania or Ohio. Best 
of references. Age, 36 years. Goodwill builder. 
Address, Box 115, care Bankers Monthly, 536 So. 
Clark St., Chicago. Ill. 8*-1 ti. 


A WELL CONDUCTED MEETING 
is an inspiration. Therefore : 

It Is Important—that—A Presiding Officer 
have at his command, an abridged form of Par- 
liamentary Procedure. Such a form is most ably 
presented in: 
‘‘A MODEL CLUB MEETING’’ by Mary Pilcher 
Brown, Parliamentarian. This little pamphlet, of 
twelve pages, supplies the words—both from the ° 
Chair and from the Floor—to cover any ordinary 
meeting. By well known critics it has been ad- 
judged ‘‘The Best of Its Kind.’’ Price, thirty- 
five (35) cents. (Per doz. $3.60). Address: 
Mrs. Leslie Brown, 2121 Murray Ave., Louisville, 
Ky. 8*-1 ti. 





PATENTS. , 
Bankers and Attorneys ving clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing ag 18th and Farnam 
A. 


Sts., Omaha, U. 8. thographersa, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. . 7*-12 ti. 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De- 
posit Boxes, Vaults, ete. John Murray, 126 E. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 6*—12 ti 


Lawyer, 
6*-12 ti. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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PROMPT ATTENTION 


To Your Buying Problems 


RE you frequently puzzled when con- 
sidering the purchase of new supplies, 
equipment and devices? 


That is, don’t you frequently wish you 
could obtain accurate buying information at 
a minute’s notice? 


Every banker does, and that’s why the 
‘‘Bankers’ Secretary”’ was originated. 

Almost the very minute your inquiry arrives 
the ‘‘Secretary’’ starts things moving. You 
receive, often by return mail, a complete and 
accurate list of houses from which you can 
obtain the products or services you desire. 
Other data also follow that show you just 
how and where to buy to advantage. 


Manufacturers are request- 
ed to send their latest cat- 
alogs, advertising matter, 
and all other data to “The 
Bankers’ Secretary.” 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 
latest information: 


1 Advertising, Financial 

CD Appraisers 

OBandit Resisting Fixtures 
OBank Furniture 

XO Bookkeepers’ Desks 
OBurglar Alarms 

OCards, Ledger 

OCheck Dispensers 

O Chests, Steel 

O Christmas Savings 


OFireproof Safes 

OC Folders, Statement 

O Glass, Bullet Proof 

OGrillwork 

OHold-Up Alarms 

OIndoor Signs 

ODInterest Calculators 

OInterior Designers 

CiLedger Posting and Statement 
Machines 


O Mechanical Posting Desk 
ONew Account Service 
ONight Deposit Safes 
ONovelties, Advertising 

OD Office Layouts 

O Purifiers, Air 

O Safety Paper 

OSavings Banks 

O Savings, Industria! 











OCurrency Straps 
CDesigners, Vault 


Device 
OOEquipment, Vault 





tc NGb oocotwe tan sane sos om 


ODoors, Vault Automatic Locking 





(1) Letter Campaigns 

OLining Equipment 

CO Linings, Vault 

OLocks, Safe Deposit 

OLocks, Time and Combination 





This List Changes Each Month 


Position... . 


OSavings Systems 
OTrust Library 

O Vault Lockers 
OVault Reinforcing 
CiVault Systematizers 





Also please send me information about— 
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